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swing a litde 



Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon 
Whisky j/fi 


jW:„uiit::wsiisnuit'' 



THE TRUE OLD-STYU KEHTUCKY BOURBON 



*S«r<Ke TtMiiHorU Airli 



TWA“Fonei^n Accent’hostesses 
dressed forwoik. 


A few short wcck> we proiniseil the 
enil of routine air travel, anil It’s happening ! 
( )n our new “Korcijiii Accent” fli^'hts. 

f )n TWA you can lly arouml in one of 
four iVifferent siy\es. liut you won't know 
which until «>ne of our gorgeous hostesses 
welcomes you ahoanl. (io out Italian (see 
tofia). Come home < )Iile I'iiiKlish (see wench). 
( )r l-'rencli (see ^olil mini), If a ^al in hostess 
pajamas welcomes you al'oaril. you know 
you’re on tlie Manhattan Penthouse fliglit. 
Ami it doesn’t stop there. 

^Oil’ll fmil a whole new atmosplicrc 
throughout the plane, lirst-class and coach. 


h'<»otl, wines, riiusic. magazines, new spapers, 
steeped in foreign flavor, swiz/led and sw a/- 
zlcil hy our liostesses. now affectionately 
recognized as the super-stars of the airlines, 
It's al\ great fun. 

You see. we love doing “I'oreign Accent” 
and when you lo\ e your work, it’s contagiou.s. 
Come see. Come fly. 

Call us. or .Mr. lniortiiation{yourtravel 
agent) .^du can fly “Foreign Accent” hetw een 
Los Angeles/San I VancIsco and Chicago, 
New ^’ork, Ii()St<3n, i’liilailelphia, \\’asliing- 
ton/naltimore. Also between Denver and 
NewAbrk or Washington. We're expecting you. 


upupaiuia'vayt 



There are 25 ways to pay the price of a Chrysler— and not get one. 


Which is to soy — beware of cheoling 
yourself the next time you buy o cor. 

There'll be a whole mob of premium 
model low-price cors competing for your 
dollor. Twenty-five, to be exact. 

None is os big os a Chrysler Newport. 

None has as big a standard engine. 

Or bigger self-odiusting brakes. 



But here’s the reol crux. 

In terms of monthly poyments, a Chrysler 
Newport is priced just a few dollars more 
o month than the most popular smaller 
cars, comparably equipped. 

Power steering. Power brakes. Automotic 
transmission. Whitewolls. Radio. Heoter. And 
a 383 cu. in. V-8 fhot runs on regular gaS. 


Think. A full-size Chrysler instead of a 
low-price car, for a few exfro dollors o month. 

As long os you're that close to Chrysler's 
price, shouldn't you own one? 

('IIKYSLIiK a.~ss 


Newpoil 2-Pooc Ko'diop 
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Next week 

THE U.S. OPEN at Oak Hill 
promises to be a battle between 
the established stars and the 
contingent of relative new- 
comers who have done so well 
this year. Dan Jenkins reports, 


THREE BIG WEEKS of track 
and licid, culminating in the 
quadrennial Olympic trials at 
the end of June, begin with the 
National Collegiate cham- 
pionships at Berkeley. Calif. 

THE 'CHEEKy ABORIGINE 
from Australia, boxer Lionel 
Rose, stirs u euntmcnl by win- 
ning the world bantamweight 
championship. William John- 
sonrcportsonavisitlolhc bush. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


This week's piciurc story of England's 
famous Ascot racecourse (page 24) 
was photographed by Jerry Cooke. 
Like all photographers, Cooke has 
had some odd and demanding assign- 
ments at times, but this one, he re- 
ports, took the roly-poly pudding. 

"I was surprised to learn." he says, 
■'that we had never done a photo es- 
say on Royal Ascot before, but 1 soon 
discovered why. Photography at Ascot 
is out. Oh, there /.r a small photography 
stand at the finish and another near 
the w inner's circle, and a few local pho- 
tographers arc tolerated. But you can't 
wander around freely, photographing 
what you want. I had to plan carefully. 



About .100 special guards police the 
course, and their main preiKcupation 
seems to be to watch for photographers. 
But since the> all wear black btmler 
hats and large metal buttons that say 
i)tiE<Ttvt. it is not overly hard to 
spot them. 

■■()n the first day one of them saw 
me taking a photograph of the pad- 
d(Kk while I was hiding in the shad- 
ow of what I thought was a very large, 
dark tree. He raced over to me and 
said. 'Sir, you have been taking pho- 
tographs.' He seemed shocked. 
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"Let me explain. To the guards 
there arc two classes of camera ear- 
ners: photographers and gentlemen. 
The first type is to be expelled from 
the grounds with speed. Gentlemen, 
however, are to be spoken to in hushed 
tones and led to a small booth where 
they can check their cameras. Fortu- 
nately he thought I was a gentleman, 
and he look me to the checkroom. I re- 
claimed the camera 10 minutes later 
on the pretense of going home, which 
seemed to work rather well. 

"But now, after this initial skirmish, 
my strategy tor the remaining three 
days of the meeting was clear. First, 1 
went to Moss Bros. — where all gen- 
tlemen go to rent top hats, morning 
coats, striped trousers and stiff col- 
lars. Then I rented two large binoc- 
ulars, removed them from their cases 
and filled the ca.scs with cameras and 
equipnwiM- I also emptied a packet of 
Marlboro cigarettes and replaced the 
cigarettes with a small spy camera like 
those used by CIA types. A chaulfeured 
limousine completed the piciurc. One 
can take a picnic basket and lunch brief- 
1\ 111 the Rolls-Roycc-fillcd parking lot. 
This helps all over again to establish 
you as a gentleman. Finally, on ar- 
rival. 1 casually bought a boutonniere 
directly under a large sign that said. 

Photography of all descriptions for- 
bidden.' It gave me confidence. 

"Now I was ready for the detectives. 

I had brought along two assistants for 
the final maneuver. They stood on ci- 
ther side of me, facing out, looking 
for bowlers and badges. When none 
was in sight, 1 opened a bincKuIar case, 
look out a camera and went to work. 

"The only other problem was get- 
ting inside the Royal Enclosure, where 
everyhodY is. It is heavily guarded, but 
the proper nod of condescension w hen 
you reach the guards usually gets you 
past. By the final day it was a routine 
assignment. The hardest thing about 
It was putting on the clothes." 
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Just married? 
For your greater 
financial securi^, 
weVe got 
a gem of a plan. 



You promised for better or for worse. 
Our promise is to help you make it for 
better. By providing your marriage with 
the right life insurance plan. A precious 
stepping stone toward financial security. 
We’ve been making that promise for 
over 123 years now. And making good 
on it. In the process. New York Lite has 
become one of the largest and 
strongest life insurance companies 
in the world. 

What’s more, we share our growth 
with our policy owners. You see, we’re a 
mutual company. All our dividends go 
to our policy owners. And for millions of 
them, current record-high dividends 
have brought the cost of our life 
insurance to a new low. 

Talk it over with yOur New York Li^e 
Agent now. You'll find he’s a good man 
to know. Maybe even the best 
man to know. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave.. New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 




Bobby Unser wins 
the “Indy 500!” 



under !h«? auspxr.-; 
Ui;j;cJ S-aios Au: 



Bobby votes for 
the Tiger! 


You con bet ''Indy'' winner Bobby 
Unser is casting ^ vote lor the Tiger. 
Because the Enco Tiger pov/ered 
Bobby into the winner's circle at 
Indianapolis v/ith an average speed 
of more than 152 miles per hour. And 
in a car with a conventional piston- 
driven engine, similar to the engine 
in your own cor. 

Whichever way your sentiments lie 
in the great Tiger Election, we hope 


you'll stop by your nearest Enco 
station soon, While you’re there. liU 
up v/ilh High-energy Enco Extra. The 
same people who blend Bobby 
Unser's racing fuel and provide him 
with special lubricants also blend this 
great premium gasoline for extra 
power, cleaner engines at the Sign 
of "Happy Motoring."' Two more 
good reasons why Bobby Unser votes 
for the Tiger. 



Put a Tiger 
in Your Tunic ! 


Humble Oil & Relininq Company . . . America's Loading Energy Company 





Fvinny* Some peop 
still think a Diners Club Card 
is just for beautiful meals* 


You can swing into Puerto Rico on a Diners 
Card. And swing. 

You can charge the plane tickets. And get 
rooms at all the best hotels. And rent a car. 
And buy gas. And do your shopping. 

A Diners Card is all the credit you need. 
Not only in Puerto Rico. Everywhere. 

You can use o Diners Card to charge more 
things at more places in more countries 


than any other credit card. 

It's the most internationol credit card in 
the world. 

After all these years we're going to have 
to get people off the idea a Diners Card is 
only for dining. 

Maybe we should change our name. 


UseDinefs/FugoiyTfovpIfoiokecafeolyouf irovelofrongOTcnts Offices oil over the vvofid FofoDiriefsClubCfeditCordopplicoiion wfiie DioersClub. 
lOColumbusCircle. New York, New York 10019. 


SCORECARD 


REEXAMINATION 

The murder of Senator Kennedy is lead- 
ing to an intense reexamination of our 
society, of which sport is an important 
segment; it gives form and substance, 
generally for the better, to much in 
.^mcrican life, and there is no reason 
why it should escape .scrutiny - 

Young people arc (he most vocal in 
their dissatisfaction with the limes. If 
sport should provide youth with ideals- 
and the late Senator believed that it cer- 
tainly should —flagrant materialism must 
not be allowed to dominate it. Last week 
the British soccer star, Danny Blanch- 
flower, called sport “a wonderfully dem- 
ocratic thing, one of the few honora- 
ble battlefields left" (SI. June 10). but 
he also said commercialism was dis- 
torting the world's most popular game. 

Elsewhere, is there reason to believe 
that some of the ills plaguing urban 
America have come from destruction of 
the natural environment? Have countlcs.s 
Americans become alienated from the 
real. living world by misdirected techno- 
logical “progress”? These are questions 
that have been, and will continue to be, 
of deep concern to this magazine. 

But grimmest and most urgent of the 
issues is the racial crisis that racks the 
nation and is believed by many to he at 
the root of the violence that is causing 
so much grief and shame. Sport was 
one of the very first area.s of society to 
offer the American Negro recognition, 
respect and economic advantage. But arc 
Negroes treated with more fairness in 
sport than in society at large? Have the 
achievements of Negro athletes been ben- 
eficial to Negroes as a w hole? Have sports 
drawn the races together, or have they 
made Negroes feel exploited? These and 
related questions will be answered next 
month in this magazine in a thorough 
and startling— survey. 

GET BUSY 

The Kentucky Slate Racing Commission 
was supposed to start open hearings this 
week on the Derby drugging of Danc- 


er's Image. Now the Eranklin Circuit 
Court has ordered a delay, and the hear- 
ings may not start until mid-July. With- 
out wishing to interfere with the legal 
rights of any parly to this case, we feel 
impelled to reiterate that the state of 
Kentucky is under an overwhelming obli- 
gation to the racing public to determine 
promptly just what did happen. If hear- 
ings arc to be delayed and delayed the 
impression will grow that thi.s I‘>erby 
scandal is being swept under the rug. 
As one member of the able Kentucky 
State Racing Commission says, "the sit- 
uation. as It stands now. is intolerable. 
The longer this goes on the worse it is 
for racing." 

THE THREE-YEAR ITCH 

If all goes as Wilt Chamberlain hopes, 
it is likely that he will play next year 
for a Wc.st Coast team- possibly the 
I.akcrs or. if not Los Angeles, then per- 
haps the Seattle SuperSonics. Chamber- 
lain wants to leave Philadelphia, and as 
early as March 1967 he used an inter- 
mediary to inform Owner Jack Kent 
Cooke that he was interested in coming 
to Los Angeles. Wilt's family lives there, 
and it is a close-knit group, made even 
closer, perhaps, because Will’s father has 
been recuperating from a serious illness. 
Chamberlain wants to play on the Coast 
so badly that he might threaten to open 
negotiations with the L.A. Stars of the 
AHA if the 76crs cannot make a good 
deal for him. He has long claimed his 
contract has no reserve clause in it. 

A close contact of Wilt’s maintains 
that the S200.0C0-plus superstar has been 
personally in touch with Cooke. The 
owner emphatically denies this, but he 
docs say he sees no reason why Wilt. 
Elgin Baylor and Jerry West could not 
all work together on the same team. In 
any case. Cooke is "uncquivocar' in de- 
claring that neither West nor Baylor will 
ever be traded from the Lakers. There- 
fore, if either the Lakers or Seattle gets 
Wilt, the 76ers must settle for lesser play- 
ers and draft choices in return. 


The 76crs may not care. Lor the first 
time team officials have show n some dis- 
satisfaction with cheir sensitive star 
Owner Irv Koslolf. a shy and unobtrusive 
man. acknowledged that he was hurt 
when Will charged he extended nego- 
tiations “because it puts his name in 
the paper.” General Manager Jack Ram- 
say, admitting overtures have been made 
toward Will, says the team just cannot 
afford to pay him any more money. 

It IS an old truth that Chamberlain is 
always worth more to everyone, himself 
included, if he docs not stay too long in 
the same place. Three years per team 
has been his history - three years at Kan- 
sas, three years with the Philadelphia 
Warriors, the San I-ranei.sco Warriors, 
the 76crs. Three years is up again, and 
H'llt appeal’s on the move. 

SNAKES ALIVE 

Taking his work home has made life on 
the farm easier for Joe Prieve of Well- 
born, Texas. Prieve is the groundskeeper 
of the student golf course at Texas .A&M. 



and the old. worn-out balls he picks up 
there arc put to work on his farm keep- 
ing snakes from eating up chicken eggs. 
Snakes love eggs. They gulp them whole 
and crush (hem internally. Prieve sets 
out clutches of old golf balls around 
the farm, and the snake that mistakes 
them for eggs dies of indigestion. "One 
ball will usually get them," Prieve says, 
“but we opened a six-foot chicken snake 
and found four golf balls in him.” 

A recent report had it that Prieve 
planted balls on the A&M course to 
which rattlesnakes fell victim. He dc- 


contmufd 
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This 
could 
be you 



. . . about to land on a secluded Bahama Out Island 


with you as pilot in command! Impossible? Not at all. Start flying lessons now 
and you could easily have your private pilot's license in time for the annual 
Bahamas Flying Treasure Hunt this fall. 

It doesn't take years to become a safe, competent pilot. The Piper Cherokee 
with modern low wing makes learning fun and easy. Modern audio-visual aids 
used by your Piper dealer assure thorough training and rapid progress. You'll 
find learning to fly a fascinating experience every step of the way, and the 
ability to fly most satisfying and rewarding. 



You'll love 
flying ttie 
PIpor 

CHEROKEE 
with modern low wing 
and wide track tricycle 
landing gear for easier 
handling and "air cushion" 
landings. 


Special $5 Introductory 
Flight Lesson 
gets you started 

Inr yourself what it's like lo tly an aiiplane 
Visit your nesrOy Pioor dealer and take the 
Introductory Flight Lesson he's oflorir>g 
tor just S5. With an expert govemment-raied flight Instructor 
by your side In the guiel. roomy cabin of a modern Piper Cherokee. 

you'll handle the controls. You'll see lor yourself 
why (lying's such a last growing sport . 
that's so practical lor business (ravel, loo 
Veor Pipe' dealer's listed In me Yellow Ptges. 
Fly with him lodey or wrire lor "Learn lo Fly" 
Inlormallon kll, Oepl. SI-3. 

i>iim:k AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa 17745 


nies this, saying. "In Ihc first place, rat- 
tlers are pretty rare in this part of the 
stale. In the scci>nd place, if wc laid out 
golf balls, r\^M students would steal 
them before the rattlers did." 

SOUND REASONING 

The finest .Xmeriean gymnast of all time. 
Makolo .Sakamoto of Southern C al. has 
decided to skip the Olympics in Mexico 
C'ity this October. Sakamoto, who was 
born in Japan and came to the L' S. 
when he was S. says his decision is not. 
"absolutely nol." political. Instead, he 
says his reasons for passing up ilio l^hS 
(Jlympics arc twofold. J or one. he dc'cs 
not bclicsc lie is good enough to win. 
"1 don't have a chance." he says. "May- 
be if 1 was 100', perfect and had all 
the luck, maybe at best I could win a 
bion/e medal- Probably sixth would he 
more like it.” l or another. Sakamoto 
IS scheduled lo go lo kS aseda l.'niversily 
in Japan this September as an exchange 
student, and he ligurcs — rightly so that 
a year of competing against the Jap- 
anese. the best gymnasts anywhere, will 
help him reach genuine world ranking, 
"I don't want to he just another /\mcr- 
ican gymnast." he says "I want to be 
world class. I had to make a choice — 
go It) the Olympics and remain a me- 
diocre gymnast or go lo Japan to be- 
come a superior one " 

Now 21. Sakamoto figures he will 
reach his peak at 25, which would make 
the 1972 Olympics in Munich just right. 
Sakamoio is no spoiled athlete with a 
cushy job- This summer he is clerking 
in a hardware store from 7 a.m. to 5 
p.m.. and afterward he works out in 
the gym until 10. He will have to pay 
his own expenses, including travel and 
tuition, to attend kN'aseda. but he thinks 
the year there will be worth it. Yet Sa- 
kamoto is a somewhat angry young man. 
He says that several American Olympic 
and AAU officials have told him that if 
he goes to Waseda instead of Mexico 
City, he can forget about competing 
when he returns. "I want my individual 
freedom,” Sakamoto says. "I will fight 
for my ideal of becoming a truly great 
gymnast.” 

A FIX FOR STICKS 

Lacrosse enthusiasts like to boast that 
theirs is the fastest-growing sport 
around. Hut last week the lacrosse boom 
came lo a sizzling stop— the factory that 
makes 97' of the lacrosse sticks in the 


VtCATION HINT. In lutt a week you can probably b« flymc 


)1 Any more rewardmi 




vacation? 


It) 



You don't buy a Volvo station wagon for what you can get into it. 
You buy one for what you can get out of it. 


You can gel a lol of things into most 
station wagons. In lliis respect, llie 
new \olvo station wagon is no exeep- 
lion. With tin* hack seal fohle<i liowii. 
it gives vou 70 euhic feel of cargo 
space. \Y1iich is room f<»r enough 
stuIT to keep your family oeeiipieil 
most of the summer. 

But the new \olvo wagon is more 


than just a sl;ilion wagon you can gel 
a lot of tilings into. Il'.s also a station 
wagon you ran get a lot of years out of. 

Ill Sweden, wheie il‘s toiigli being 
a I'ar, \blvos last an a\erage of II 
years. .'\n<l while we don’t guarantee 
a \blvo will last that long in Anier- 
i(!u. we <h) know that 95 of all the 
Yblvos regislereil here in the last 1 1 


\ears are still on the road. 

It you hiiy a \olvo station wag<in 
now. you ean kee|i it hmg enough 
to gel out from under ear fiavinenls. 

\n<l instead of having to Iniv a new 
station wagon twn or three Nears 
from now. you'll he able to 
liiiy all kinds of new >lii(T .volv^ 
to stuff into votir old one. 
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"money” 


Just the mention 
of that word 
by the boys on 
tour, and what 
looks like a lovable,' 
peaceful, ordinary 
golf ball suddenly 
becomes The Baiidit. 



U can outshoot. outdistance, outrun everything on the course. Has a nose 
for a nickel and the smell of prize money makes it move off that tee. No wonder 
more tour pros play T itleist than the next three balls combined. What about 
you? If you're not playing The Bandit, you could get robbed'. Fair warning? 


ACUSHtsiET &01-R EQUlPIWteNT 
Sold thru golf courso pro shops only 





SI. Sheaffer Ballpoint. 
49c Extra Refill. 

Both fora buck. 

So buy it. 

linn ^ 


Sheaffer... makes you look good ...in writing. 


01S68W fcSHEI^FfERPtNCOMPXN'r.fORT MADtSON.lOWfc A t^XtrOnl COMPANY 


world burned down. Until the (ire. the 
Chisholm Lacrosse Manufacturing 
Company near Cornwall. Ont. had been 
doing a rush business, with production 
this year stated for a record 72.000 sticks, 
22.000 more than last year. 

Not everyone can make lacrosse sticks, 
which retail at from S5 to SI7.50. The 
Chisholm company's 75 employees arc 
all Mohawk Indians, mostly descendants 
of stickmakers. The sticks arc made from 
select hickory, so select indeed that Co- 
lin Chisholm, the company founder, 
traveled 1 5.000 miles a year looking over 
wood. Back at the factory, the Mohawks 
set to with electric drills and sanders. 
but even with such modern gadgets it 
still took a year to cute and bend the 
slicks in proper fashion. 

There was a stick shortage before the 
fire. In Canada an estimated 25.000 
youngsters look up lacrosse this spring, 
and many hud been playing without 
slicks of their own, Unless the plant 
can get back into production soon- a 
highly unlikely event since it was unin- 
sured— there w ill be a shortage of 3,000 
to 4.000 sticks just in Ontario alone. Far- 
licr this year a Canadian sent a slick to 
Japan with the hope that manufacturers 
there would come up with a plastic or 
fiber-glass substitute. So far nothing has 
come of this but, after all, the enter- 
prising Japanese are famous for their 
stickioilivcness. Rots of ruck, raerosse. 

THERE GOES THE JUDGE 

Dallas and f-ort Worth residents are rais- 
ing hell about Judge Roy Hofheinz. 
owner of the Houston Astros. They ac- 
cuse the judge of having blocked the 
award of a National League franchise 
to Dallas-Fort Worth because he doesn't 
want any competition in Texas. 

Phone calls and letters to the news- 
papers have been fierce. Wrote one read- 
er to The Du/fus Times fleralii: "A louse 
that will turn down his home slate for a 
foreign country is not deserving of the 
people of north Texas. 1 hope he gets a 
lot of compassion from the people of 
Montreal." Another reader promised 
Hofheinz; "Two million Texans won't 
soon forget your actions," When a Fort 
Worth TV station carried a Houston-St. 
Louis game instead of a scheduled Bos- 
ton-Dctroit game, which was delayed by 
rain, 60 viewers called to complain with- 
in the first few minutes. 

At Turnpike Stadium, the public-ad- 
dress announcer for the Dailas-Fort 
ronllnufd 
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Now don't you wish 
you had the DieHard? 


(America's most powerful car 
battery of its size by 35%. ) 

It's too dark for smoke signals and bis 
scouts are much too young. He thought 
of everything except a new battery 
and r>ow a new battery would solve 
everything. 

Especially the new Scars DieHard. 

You see, the DieHard is Anierta's rnost 
powerful car battery, its white poly- 
propylene case IS thinner yet 
stronger than the old black rubber 
battery case. That means there's more 
room inside for bigger plates and more 
acid. And 35% more usable starting 
power than any other battery of its size. 
Another thing. You can check your water 
level at a glance, The new see-through 
case sees to that. 

The DieHard is so strong and durable, 
Sears guarantees it for five years. And 
when Sears guarantees. Sears guarantees. 
So check and see if your tire tread's 


down. That's a good sign your battery 
can be going too. 

There are over 2500 other good signs. 
They're all on the front of Sears. 
Roebuck and Co. stores, the ortly place 
you can buy the DieHard. If you’re 
saving your cash for a vacation. 



OieHarc# 


Charge It on your Sears Revolving Charge. 

You won't save anything by waiting. 
Because the DieHard will probably 
outlast your car, 

Like that other camping group says: 

Be prepared. 

The Sears 5-year guarantee . 

Free replacement within 90 days of 
purchase if battery proves defective. 

After 90 days we replace the battery, if 
defective, and charge you only for the 
period of ownership, based on the 
regular price less trade-in at the time 
of return, prorated over number of 
months of guarantee." 

The DieHard. Sofd only at Sears, 

S29.95 with trade-in. 


Sears 


ALLSTATE 

You can't do better than Sears 


Tn« Oieharo •( so new it's available in Srouos 24 and 22F only. These sizes fit all CItevrolels from '&7 on, all Quick Specials and Skylarks, 
fll Ramblers and Willys. most Chryslers, Dodges, Plymouths, Studebekers. many fords, Mercury Comers. 0/dsmobiles end Pontiacs, Soort tl 
will be available >n all poouiar sizes Sears carries a complete line of other fine batteries as well, in a wide range of prices 



SCORECARD eoniinufti 



1407 Broadway, New York. N.Y. 10018, a division of Burlington Industries. 


Now! 
Stuckey’s 
fried chicken 


Play the hot one! 

When you play 

The Pennsylvania Centre Court.* 
the advantage is yours. 
Regardless of the score. 

Available wherever fine 
tennis equipment is sold. 



Worth Spurs in the Texas League gives 
ail scores, except Houston's. Topp<i the 
Clown, a Dallas entertainer, is circulat- 
ing petitions calling for a boycott of the 
Hofhein^ entertainment empire, includ- 
ing the SI6 million Astroworld. The 
Dallax Times Herald ran a dart-board 
caricature of Hofhein/. and a note to 
the side read, "Ct>ming soon, a Judge 
Roy elfigy doll,” 

SUPERHORSE 

Trying to beat the horses can be a heart- 
pi>undinR game, and so, perhaps liltingly. 
cardiovascular fitness specialist Lric Ban- 
ister. a professor at Simon I'rascr Uni- 
versity in British Columbia, thinks he 
has the system. I Ic is checking the heart- 
beats of a couple of Thoroughbreds and 
a rodeo horse while they walk, trot and 
gallop in a test paddiH-k. 

According to the professor the phys- 
iology of man and horse is similar. If it 
is possible to determine when a human 
runner is at a peak by checking his heart- 
beat. well, the same thing should apply 
to a, hofsc. lo effort to produce win- 
ners, Professor Banister reasons, horse 
trainers may have relied too much on 
bloodlines and not concentrated enough 
on rigorous training. “I question wheth- 
er we have really explored the full po- 
tential of the horse,” he says, "I want 
to find out what happens when you take 
a racehorse and tram it hard as we do 
today’s leading athletes," Thus the pro- 
fessor is toying with the idea of getting 
3 horse to run KW miles a week in train- 
ing. as top human runners do, instead 
of the average 12 miles. In short, he 
would like to train supcrhorscs, which 
should, in theory at least, “make existing 
track records abysmally high.” 

Ideally. Professor Banister would like 
to experiment with twin foals, one to 
be raced after conventional training, the 
other after the Banister method, "All I 
need is some millionaire to decide to 
spend a little on scicntitic research,” he 
says. "People say. what do I know about 
il?And they're righl. I'm just a neophyte, 
an outsider, but all I’m trying to do is 
take a fresh look." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Steve Stonebreaker, New Orleans 
Saints' linebacker, on how the Houston 
Oilers can defeat the Dallas Cowboys 
in their prescason game in the Astrv>- 
domc: "Simply turn up the air condi- 
tioning to 1 3’ below.” END 



No other camera has this switch. 


Look al the photographer’s left index finger. 
It's on a switeh which allows him to 
make a choice between two separate exposure 
meter systems. The Mamiya 'Sekor DTL 
is the world’s first 35 mm. single lens reflex 
camera with two separate through the 
lens exposure reading systems. Why two? 
Because subjects with front lighting are 
measured easiest with an “averaged” meter 
system. With back or side lighting you 


need a “spot” meter system to read the most 
important part of the picture. .Mniost 
all fine 35mm SLR cameras have one of these 
systems; only the Mamiya Sekor DTL 
has both. The DTL with every important 
SLR feature is priced from less than S180. 
plus case, .'ksk for a ilemonstration 
at your photo dealer or write for folder 
to Ponder & Best. 11201 West Pico 
Boulevard. Los Angeles. California 90064. 


Sports Illustrated 
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T lic M.ord wc use in our business is re- 
surgence," says Harry Markson. 
who is managing dircclor of boxing for 
Madison Square Garden. “U's a nice- 
sounding word.” Mrs. Ailcen Eaton, the 
promoter for the Olympic in Los An- 
geles, prefers ■'renaissance," which, ad- 
mittedly, has a nice sound, too. In short, 
there’s a boxing boom. For example, 
last October in Mexico City 90,000 
watched the bill on which Manuel Ra- 
mos beat Ernie Terrell. "Which is a lot 
of people even if you close your eyes," 
says Angelo Dundee. In March the Gar- 
den set an indoor-record gate of $685,503 
for the doubleheader in which Buster 
Mathis was knocked out by Joe Fra- 
zier. who as a result was somewhat ca- 
priciously recognized by New York. Il- 
linois. Massachusetts. Pennsylvania and 
Maine as the world heavyweight cham- 
pion. And in April the largest ’‘live" 
audience in the history of boxing- more 
than 120 million— saw Jimmy Ellis out- 
point Jerry Quarry to become the heavy- 
weight champion of the world in the 
nations, states and cities that belong to 
the World Boxing Association. This, by 
the way, was the final bout of an elim- 
ination tournament that Teddy Brenner, 
the Garden matchmaker, has character- 
ized as "a complete success in that it 
successfully cliniinated all the fighters." 

Then the boom, which to a great mea- 
sure was stimulated by efforts to find a 
successor to Muhammad Ali. nearly be- 
came a bust. Although everyone assumed 
that the two pretenders, Frazier and El- 
lis, would meet to determine who was 
really the champ, nothing of the sort 
took place. Ellis went back to his old 
Kentucky home, and Manager Angelo 
Dundee said that Ellis might just shoot 
a little pool. bowl, fish for cat and perch 
and lend his tenor to The Riverview 
Spiritual Singers of Louisville until some 
new contenders were developed. 


Champ Jimmy Eths adds a lanor lo his group 
of spiritual smgars wnoa a<r/ailing aeUen. 
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New York has one. California has one and the universal state of Ah recognizes only its own Angelo Dundee, in a 
way. has two. Now a nnovement has begun to settle matters bv GILBERT ROGIN and MORTON SH&RNtK 


McjiivsHiIl', I ra/icr ailiccd in liyln 
l<atln•^ in llif CiardLMi on June ’4 
Ramos, who is ft’ 3 . is llic Mc\ican 
hi.‘a\>wciglil champion, moic lo the 
poinl. he IS reullv the miK Mevican 
heav\\*ei.uhi He is repuiediv Iasi, well 
sch»Ktled and has a good punch, and 
he has Ixiaien I ddie Macheii as well 
as lerrell. he als<i once went eiitl'i 
slraighi lighls without a win. \gainsi 
I ra/ier. however. Kamos is desersedK 
a 4-10-1 underdog, ami as \1arkson 
rucl'nlK observed Iasi week. "I wish 
lie was Mevicaii-Jewish " 

More coni'oundm.u were the rumors 
about Ml. "All over 1 A. [x-opleare talk- 
ine about .Mi lighting again.” savs 
Heavvweighi fhailev I’owell. "In the 
gvms gu>s are whispering. ‘Mi's com- 
me hack. -Mi's coming hack.' I asked 
one guv what ihe hell was lie whisper- 
ing about, and he didn't know. I hat 
cat .Ml diivcs csersbodv era/>.” 

‘ >ne rumor lias it that Mi will lighi 
Hob (osier, the new hghl lieavvweighi 
champion, m Salt I ake ( ilv. .Anolliei 
liad Ml going rounds .ipieee with 
Mathis and iPuairv on (he same night, 
also in Salt I ake. 1 his cMiavagan/a pie- 
sumablv lell through when (^iiarn 1) 
wcnl hunting, a) was gasived in the h're- 
heud bv the recoil ol Ins nlle and hi gol 
a poison-oak rash, and -» weitl swim- 
ming otT Newport Reach. Culil.. where 
a I he got caught in a riptide and was 
swept hX) vards to sea. and b| went 
under iwice beh’re being rescued l\v a 
sillier, llowevei. according lo one Mi- 
ologisi. the proposed bouts were mere- 
Is anollier Ah pul-on "Mi's lusi pro- 
moting himseir,” he said. Indeed, last 
monih Ml had his Ixist take on the lec- 
iiire circiii! an eshinaled 'i.h).(Ml(l 
Hui ihcic have been aticnipis to make 
an Mi lighl I lent v Wmsion. an <)ak- 
laiid soul bri'tlier who owns an ambu- 
lance seiviee. has been living Tor ihe 


pasl eighi monihs "Wuision gol close 
lo ihe moumainlop,” is the wav (.'haun- 
ce\ ( skndge. .-Mi's atuuiiev. adniinnglv 
puts It. ".-Ml ilivsn'i sit around and llimk 
abojl lighting.” he sa>s. ‘‘hut il' there 
was some economic advanuige he'd like 
to hghl again. Ilierc arc a bunch of or- 
dmarv lighl stales where he could be 
heensevl. but the pivmioiers feel ihev'd 
be doing him a favor. Thev insist he 
lake a siraiglii peiceniage ” 

Ihe I'cMsim Sail 1 .ike keeps gening a 
call in these rumors is that ilie I lali com- 
mission acguiesccd lo the Ali-I lo\d I'at- 
icrsiin rematch, whiclt was switched to 
three other states before it never came 
olf Hut. as I skiidge implied, there's no 
wa\ Ml Is going to lighl m I tah. 4t)' , 
of a live gale m Sail 1 ake wivuldn'l 


pav the bills at -Mi's kosher butcher. 

•\s a mailer of fact, a piomoiei liud 
Mi-f diiardo (. orlelli made, hut the light 
lell through when lleilvrt Muhammad. 
.Ail's manager, balked at 411' , and a ivvo- 
light eoniraei. ( orient, who is rated sec- 
ond b> the \SH \ and sevenih bv llu- 
Kini.’. IS an Argentine wlio resides m 
Rome ;md frequentlv lights m I ondon. 
His high ranking is rathei nivstifvmg. 
ashis most nolable win wasover Cieorge 
Chiivali'. who has had mans notahle 
losses, and Corletn was once knocked 
out 111 Jive bv Ravmoiul Patterson, 
(lovd'skid brother, who now works in 
a tilling station in Savedaleii ipop, 
-■'.075). Sweden. Savs I ondon Promoter 
Jack Solomons "Corletti's a powder- 
pulT puncher who has to struggle to beat 


CHAMPS GALOPE 



Jiyhicrs mIjo jre not cscn NS'iih 

C'orictii in ihc riny >«iu can uo to the loi- 
Ici and when you come back cvcrythini; 
will be jusl us It was when you left." 

.Savs yet annthcT pronto ter. " The truth 
i> if Ml wanted to tight, he'd lake low- 
ball to do so." Hut often of late .Mi has 
said he vsas lint involved with the big- 
ger light freeing Z2Vi miihon blacks 
and ihe likelihood is he is done with 
boving. Shortly after his title was taken 
Irom him. Ali said he'd come back lo 
bug the game, and si' he has "I here 
I'll be, wealing a sheei." he said, "and 
whispering, Ali-e-e-e-c-e, Ali-e-e-c-e c 
I'll be the ghost tlnit haunis Nivmg, and 
ivople w'll sav Mi is ihc '"eal champ 
and anvoiie else !•> a lake 

\nd. in the Ix'si oi all possible woikK. 
lie would be champ Ihe heavy weight 
ehampiimship is, in a sense an a;Sosu>l- 
le succession, whal ihc laie .loc 1 icbling 
termed a laying on of hanos m that m 
mosl instances the emient ehampion de- 
leuicd his predecessor, who m turn de- 
leaied his, .md so forth oi so back 
When a eliampion voluntarily iciired 
as in ihe caves I'l Ji>e I ouis and Rockv 


M.irciano. he sanciioneil ihe Imnnanieni 
lo discover his successor, so thai the de- 
scent remained unbroken. Howevei. Mi 
hasn't blessed eiiiiei I lu/ier oi J Ilis oi 
aban tTugboal ) f hoitias. for that mai- 
ler as his leginmaie heir 

Be that as ii mav. the rumois .t| Mi's 
comeback are giovvmg fuinicr and are 
hi'ing diowned by the noisy piepuraiions 
tor battle last week Angelo Dundee 
called l-.liis and lolu him of an oiler ol 
.1 guaiantee against 40', of 

the gate to light I Invd I’altetson on Au- 
gust 10 in StiK'kholm. which 1 Ills some 
what reluctantly accepted ”1 had hoped 
losiay home and catch upwiihnn fami- 
Iv,' he Said Bill \ngclo says when we 
go I was King 111 the weed' when he 
look me and managed me to the 'iile. 
so he knows his job 

I he Biitieison tight would Iv the 'tan 
ol something big :!ic mesitabie coii- 
Irontalion with I la/ier ■'That will be a 
big one." vays I )undee. "bui tiisi we have 
to sieani it up 'S e have to so' iiji coiiiro- 
versy . make the fans choose sides It has 
to be bi'iling before we lump m 

What Dumlee realJv savinc i' >nai 


Ik 


1 Ills has to come lo a boil bet ore the pub- 
lic will jump in ■'! won the title, but I 
didn't excite the fans." Fills saw biitei- 
Iv ‘Thai's vv hat some w rilers sav Thev 
rap me for not IxMiig e'Citmg I’eopic 
say, '.lames, why didn't you go get 
{,,)uarry when he was on the ropes?' U ell, 
maybe I should have and maybe I could 
have, hut maybe tl I had I wouldn't 
liavc come home with the title 

( u\ D'Amato has said. “A hglilet ' 
image is often an illusion It's not dis 
honest, thai’s the business It’s the color, 
the glamour of the guv thai brings in 
ihe customers { ()is needs iwo tights m 
which he can aptx’ai dviuimic " 

Says I Ills. "I won my title by heal- 
ing everyone in I'roiit of me. all lop- 
laicd tiglucrs Oscar Bonavena. who 
kmx'ked I ra/iei ilown ivvice. I colts 
Slariin. who 1 ra/ier lan from, and Jei- 
IV <,»uarry. a guy Joe I la/ier is still not 
anvious to meet How did I la/ici gcl 
/fo chain pionship.' Bv i caching dow n and 
picking out lighters tanked 4^ and 45 
(Chuvalo and \lailns|. lighters so lai 
down he had to tinil ilicni with a mi- 
I roseojx' " 

Bui more makes up die illusion ol a 
lighter than whom he (ought Beginnings, 
style and recoid contribute, too. I la- 
zier Ixvame a stai in 1964 when he vvon 
die ' dv mpie nile. and this image was nui - 
lured h> die caiefuJ handling of f lo 
verlay the coipoiaiion ol 5k| share- 
holders dull manages him He is un- 
defeated as a professional and tights with 
an indonHiabIc. siratghi-ahead. relent- 
loss style which, ni its own wav. is rem- 
imseent of vinuige 1 ision Sonny, in- 
cideniallv, will light Henry Clark at the 
Cow Palace in .San ( lancisco on Jid> b 
and a convincing vietoiv would pul him 
hack in contention 

I Ills, as he sa's, came out of the weeds 
I iiui yeais ago he v\a' a broke middle- 
weight wnh live lossc' ncvl he bec'ame 
Ml's spairing partner Mihough he is 
undefeated as a heavvwcighi and is an 
eseeptionully able l.ghlcr. he hasn l 
throw n otT Ills lack III slot amecedeiiis and 
lie lealc/fs duii he nnisi iick I razier to 
gam the pubiw ' ailo-anoii 

I list, he would have t<- prove him- 
self against a dcspv’aic l*aiterson gei- 
• mg anoihoi ol Ins last elutnecs at the 
ii'ie ! iiivd w.i.iid .dsii be lighting m 
what Ik calls no I'lacc". he has had 
dircf bii.iis 111 Sweden without a loss 
and IS regaidcO as something ol a lui- 
oonal fic/o. I M-s wnh ho sneak right 




Aceid^nt-P'ori^ Quarry re/a*es wifn wife. 


hands, \vould have a jxood foil in I’ai- 
icrson, who can be knocked down in 
the early rounds. Ellis also prefers an 
opponent such as Patterson, who would 
carry the tight to him and provide him 
with an opportunity to counter, w-hich 
he docs so well. However. Patterson 
still has a good left hook, and if the 
right went the distance, his pressing 
tactics would test Ellis' stamina. 

It is likely that the Pra/.icr-l-.lUs light 
will occur early ne.vl year and w ill be pro- 
moted either by the Garden or by Spori*- 
•■Kction. Inc. or even by both. Sports Ac- 
tion. which put together the VVB.A's 
tournament, is the successor to the mori- 
bund Main Rout. Inc., which prt moted 
several of Ali's last bouts. The ouititsarc 
stmilarcvccpt.as Bob Arum. sccictary of 
btith. explains, “Sports Aclion'.s lighter ' 
By that he means it has only one Negrt' 
orticer, Jimmy Brown (arrested on an 
assault charge early this week), while 
Mam Bout had three Brown, Herbert 
Muhammad and John AN. the Black 
Muslims' national secretary 

Sports Action feels contideni it will 
land the fight, and it already has a dale 
and site, namely. January 1.1, IV69(aboui 
the same dale the Ciarden has in mindi 
and the Astrodome Judge Roy Hof- 
heinz's son is Sports Action's executive 
vice-president. The rcast n January 1.^ 
was selected is that the National Home 
Builders' convention is in Houston at 
that time, and Mike Main/. Sports Ac- 
tion's president, claims there is a guar- 
antee of sorts from the Home Builders 
to purchase 10,(X)0 seats for S350.(XK). 
Maliiz further asserts that Sports Ac- 
tion has two advantages over the Gar- 
den in obtaining the match: n has a 


contract with Hlhs. which enables it to 
designate the local promoter and site 
for his lirsi title fight, with the right to 
waive this privilege for such lesser de- 
fenses as Ellis-Paticrson, and it has an 
exclusive on the ancillary rights to all 
Ellis fights through 1969. Secondly. Mal- 
itz contends that if Sports Action has 
to bid with the Garden for the match, 
n will b.* nti contest “On the right dale, 
the Dome m any kind of bidding war 
will beat anyone. " he says. 

The Ciarden's strong point is that ii 
has the power ha.se- -the building, the 
organization and the boxing continuity 
to assure big gates for big fights, while 
Sports Action has to go outside New 
York, where gales cannot be taken for 
granted 

Money will surely be the maj<ir fac- 
tor in making this match. “Ihe time 
for glory is past," says Hllis. "Now I'm 
fighting for money. Money is what box- 
ing's all about, and if Era/icr wants more 
money than me then he don’t want to 
fight I don't care what they give him. 
bui It ain't going to be 50-50" 

To which 'I'ancey JTurham replies. 


“Jtte's the champ. He'd be the one who 
would pul people in the place, so we'd 
have to get the big money. If Angeitt 
thinks different then maybe we won't 
fight. We don’t need Hllis W'e can make 
money with any fighter, and lillis can’t 
draw flies." 

Another obstacle is who gels top bill- 
ing But. as Dundee says. "Money, big 
money, will knwk over all obstacles. 
When you talk Era/ier-Hllis. 1 dream of 
1() figures " 

Whether those are the figures young 
Hofhcin/ dreams of is something else, 
as IS whether he could, in truth, outbid 
the Ciarden Perhaps the solution is for 
Sports Action and the Garden to get to- 
gether "We're two camps. ” Maliiz said 
last week, "but we're certainly not armed 
camps. We can do business with the Gar- 
den. 1 he question is. can they do busi- 
ness with us?" If they can, gentlemen, 
sou may be interested to learn that Jim- 
mie (The Cireek) Snyder has already 
made a line 2 to I Era/ier. You can 
also lay 1,000 to 1 that Robert Goulet 
won’t be called upon to sing t he Situ- 
.Spangled Paimei iHO 


Preparing tpr unParoog rpie witfi Fratter. ungloved Ramoa whets accuracy on the spaed bag. 




THE SEASON OF THE ZERO HERO 


A hitting crisis has set in as big-league pitchers, led by the Dodgers' frugal Don Drysdale. have become veritable 
Ebenezer Scrooges. Even baseball owners fear that the game is in danger of becoming a bore by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


B aseball's vast, confusing and often 
hilarious new pitching problem — the 
nonspitball— broke wide open Iasi Sat- 
urday night at Dodger Stadium in Los 
Angeles as Don Drysdale chased histo- 
ry and caught it- and hell- in one of 
the zaniesi and most controversial games 
played in the major leagues in many a 
season. Drysdale, the tall, handsome 
righthander who has averaged 40 games 
a season fur the past 11 years, walked 
to the brick-red mound in Chavc/ Ra- 
vine needing only two and a third in- 
nings of shutout baseball to surpass the 
major league record for consecutive 
scoreless innings set by Walter Johnson 
back in 1913. I'.arlier in the week he 
had already set the record for scoreless 
games when he pitched his sixth straight 
shutout anw). When Drysdale sur- 
passed Johnson, however, he was tested 
for nearly everything from Butazolidin 
to housemaid's knee. 

It might have made more sense to 
test the batters, not because they were 
hopped up but because they were so de- 
pressed. Drysdale's fine performance 
brought special emphasis to the fact that 
pitching is dominating baseball as nev- 
er before. Historians, in fact, will prob- 


ably refer to 1968 as the season of the 
rero hero. With two-thirds of the year 
yet to be played, there already have been 
123 shutouts thrown in the majors. Two 
years ago there were 246 shutouts dur- 
ing the entire season. Of all ganics played. 
55''; have resulted in one team or the 
other scoring a single run or less and at 
the end of last week only Frank How- 
ard. Carl Yasirremski and Rick Monday 
were hitting over .300 in the American 
League. 

li was not the plight of the batters, 
of course, that concerned Donald Scott 
Drysdale as he faced Philadelphia in the 
cool of the evening Saturday. He had 
spent a good part of the week looking 
around his ranch in Hidden Hills for 
his lost, ihrce-month-old boxer. Shutout. 
The citizens of Los Angeles had spent 
as much of the week listening to public- 
ity about the goose-egg variety of shut- 
out. and it was this that caused 55.000 
of them to show up at Dodger Stadi- 
um. Long before the last car got close 
to the parking lots, word went out for 
people to stay away, but one of those 
who did not was a retired, left-handed 
pitcher named Sandy Koufax. He slid 
into a Dodger jacket and stationed him- 


self in the runway leading to the team 
dugout so that he could both watch and 
cheer for the man he had overshadowed 
during many of the Dodgers' liner days. 

Twelve minutes before game time 
Drysdale walked out of the dugout to 
start warming up. The sight of the big 
number 53 on his back brought the huge 
crowd to its feet When he started his 
slow walk to the mound to begin the 
game the crowd rose again. 

If Drysdale was going to get the rec- 
ord. however, the Philadelphia Phillies 
were not about to make it easy for him. 
Larry Jackson. Philadelphia's starting 
pitcher, had won only 10 fewer games 
in the National League than Drysdale. 
and nobody now active hud beaten the 
Dodgers more limes (27). Manager Gene 
Mauch pushed six left-handed hitters 
into his lineup, and he himself was go- 
ing CO coach third base. Mauch would 
never be mistaken for a quiet coach. 

The thing that had marked Drysdale's 
previous 54 shutout innings was excellent 
control. During that period he had 
walked only nine men. But with the first 
baiter that he faced, his control seemed 
poor. He threw tw o balls to Cookie Ro- 
jas before getting him out. H is next four 

lllUSrtATlONS BT HICKMl tXHUS 



t* nft wiin apteious etpianalions ef in» ftitfing famine, nama/y {from loft), Ihe grass is longar. parents Pominale the LiUle Leaguers. 
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piichcs walked Johnny Briggs, and Drys- 
dalc scratched his spikes over the pitch- 
ing mound in disgust. It looked like he 
didn't have it. Tony Gonzalez, Phila- 
delphia's third batter, lashed a ground 
ball that appeared certain to scoot 
through the hard infield, but suddenly 
Shortstop Zoilo Vcrsallcs made a spec- 
tacular pickup and spun in midair to 
force Briggs at second base. Drysdale 
got Johnny Callison on a fly to center 
to end the inning and once again the 
crowd applauded only this time there 
were a lot of sighs mixed with the cheers. 
In the next inning, his 56th. Drysdale 
got a tremendous break when a sure dou- 
ble dropped foul by inches in left field, 
but nothing else happened. 

The first man Drysdale faced in the 
third inning was Roberto Pena, a small 
shortstop. Pena tried to bunt and fouled 
the pitch off but eventually Drysdale in- 
duced him to hit an easy ground ball to 
third base. The big crowd expUnled and 
Drysdale turned his back, folded his arms 
across his chest and looked out toward 
center field for 20 seconds- The record 
was now his. He turned to work to Jack- 
son. and Jackson raised his hand in a 
virtually unseen wave of salute to Drys- 
dalc. who acknowledged it by holding 
his palm open toward Jackson. Two 
pitches later Jackson singled, but Drys- 
dale struck out (he next two hitters and 
the crowd was wild. Only this time Drys- 
dale's triumphant march was halted by 
Plate Umpire Augic Donatelli. Off came 
Drysdalc's cap after a brief exchange of 
words. Dimatelli rubbed his hand 



through Drysdalc's hair, then over his 
forehead, then into the cap. Mauch, an 
off-season golfing partner of Drysdalc’s, 
had insisted that he was putting grease 
or Vaseline on the ball —a charge that 
Giant Manager Herman f ranks also had 
made recently. 

According to Donatelli. "Mauch 
started to complain and said. *Me's pul- 
ling grease on the ball.' 1 asked him 
where he was getting it from and Mauch 
said. 'The back of his head.' I went to 
Drysdale and said. ‘Don. do you have 
Vaseline on the back of your head?' 
He said. ‘What do you mean?' I said. 
'You know the rule, and if you touch 
the back of your head again I'm going 
to have to fine you." Don said. 'Augic. 
I'm sweating like hell out here. Thai 
isn’t Vaseline; that's sweat. Just tell me 
what the hell I can't do.' When Drys- 
dale first came up to the majors he was 
no bargain, but he changed and we um- 
pires appreciate that. He could have 
punched me in the mouth when I start- 
ed to inspect him." 

When Drysdale went out to pitch the 
top of the fourth inning Donatelli walked 
to the mound and tugged at the bill of 
Drysdalc's cap. obviously looking for 
something besides the first signs of dan- 
druff. Unruffled. Drysdale pitched his 
best inning in the fourth. It was the 
fifth chat was his undoing and the end 
of the shutout string at innings. 
He gave up two singles with nobody 
out to put runners at first and third. 
Pinch hitter Howie Bedell, called iiponly 
the week before from Reading where 


he 'vas serving as player-coach, worked 
the count to 3 and 2 and then fouled a 
pitch off to the left. Lcn Gabricison, 
the Uos Angeles leftficldcr. moved over 
closer to the left-field line, and on the 
next pitch Bedell hit a fly ball to me- 
dium left center. Gabricison made an 
excellent catch, but hewas running away 
frtim the play. He threw home with all 
the force he could get on the hall and tum- 
bled head over heels on the grass. The 
throw came in high and not at full 
strength, and Tony Taylor slid over the 
plate with the run that finally was marked 
against Drysdale. 

Two innings later Drysdale was 
kiHx:ked out. and he came up the ramp 
from the dugout an exhausted man."F.v- 
crybody has been great to me," he said 
while standing by his dressing cubicle. 
"The guys made impossible plays be- 
hind me. and the fans were great to me, 
All gtHxf things have to come to an end 
and 1 knew it. 1 guess when 1 got by the 
record I looked out toward center field 
and said to myself. ‘Thank Gctd I got 
it,' If anybtKiy breaks the streak, what 
the hell it's mine he will be bucking. 
No. Mauch didn't bother hk. I Just ran 
out- It may take me five years to realize 
what I've done when 1 can sit down 
alone and think about it somewhere." 

l orall the brilliance of Drysdalc's per- 
formance. his dominance and that of 
numerous other pitchers have baseball 
people seriously worried, as well they 
should be. Of llie 545 games played so 
far this year. 264 of them have resulted 
in five-hitters or less, and that is lun 

conlimifti 



Me newest parks are more spacious, the gloves are bigger, the pitchers are meaner. One plausible reason (right): pitchers are paying attention. 


ZERO HEROES ecnllmifd 


much action. There is not a baseball 
man worth his weight in clichiis who 
iloes not try to explain this trend away 
by saying. "These things lend to run in 
cycles." The hitting cycle, however, 
seems lo have been out to lunch for too 
many years and an cndlc.ss string of shut- 
outs and low-hit games can get to be 
terribly boring. It is. in fact, terribly bor- 
ing right now. 

E-vcryoiie has read all the reasons or 
demurrers: 1) the hitlers will hil when 
the weather gets warmer; 2) the big new 
ball parks arc made for the pitchers; 3) 
the equipment is belter today and whai 
used to be hits are now stulTcd into gloves 
about the size of one calf's hide; 4) the 
grass IS too deep in every park save at 
the Astrodome, where very few people 
nol named Rusty Siaub or Jim Wynn 
seem to hit at ail; 3) parents are in- 
timidating their Little l.ciigue children, 
and 6) pitchers arc intimidating the bat- 
ters with beanbails. 

The truth is thai virtually every or- 
ganization in ha.scball has concentrated 
on pitching and defense more than any 
other a.spcct of the game. Today a team 
w iih excellent pitching almost seems able 
to be in every game without ever com- 
ing to bat. There is no stronger exam- 
ple of that than ihis year's Cleveland 
Indians, a second-place club with a team 
hatting average of .246. The Indians, 
with Sam MclJowelL Luis Tianl. Son- 
ny Siebcri, Steve Hargan. Stan Williams 
and some guj-s named Jose, arc proving 
again what the Los Angeles Dodgers 
proved for years — the game is now al- 
most all defense. And. unless baseball 
takes some legislative action, this trend 
IS almost certain to continue. 

Rod IX’dcau, for 22 years the head 
baseball coach at the University of 
Southern California and a man w ho has 
seen nearly KK) of his players make it 
lo Ihc majors, has examined the silu- 
ation carefully- "Pitching today." he 
says. "IS the easiest thing of all to coach. 
Although there arc more kids playing 
baseball than ever before, the ones you 
see with greatness written on them arc 
pitchers. In the Los Angeles metropol- 
itan area, for instance. 1 don't think in 
the last several years you could name 
over three or four hitters in all the 6(K)- 
(xld high schools around here, but you 
could probably name iwo dozen pitch- 
ers. The big new hall parks m the ma- 
jors arc also a factor. When a player 
hits a ball a long way for big outs the psy- 


chological effect IS devastating. On the 
other hand, it bolsters the pitcher." 

In today's age of specialization the hii- 
ter is at a disadvantage because relief 
pitchers pour in and out of games so 
that he never really gets a chance lo 
look at one pitcher long enough to get 
his timing down. Cieorge .Sislcr. the vers 
astute president of the International 
League, says. "I believe the lack of hit- 
ting in the majors is the result of acombi- 
naiion of faciors. ( )nc, athletes grow up 
in highly organized Little Leagues w here 
they don't get to play enough. They play 
only in organized games and in prac- 
tices. They don’t get to bat often enough 
They don't bai enough on their own to 
develop properly. Two, the way baseball 
IS set up today, with the increased bo- 
nuses and all. the emphasis is on get- 
ting to the major leagues loti quickly. 
The result is a lack of time to develop tal- 
ent in the minor leagues. Any time a 
player shows anything in the minors, 
he's brought up immediately. No time 
10 develop his batting. .A player is con- 
stantly in leagues over his head as far 
as hitting is concerned." 

Dick (iroat. who retired last year af- 
ter a line career as a hitter, sees the 
subject in a different light. "When 1 came 
up." Ciroai says, "you looked at two 
good pitchers and two so-so’s you could 
pick your hatting average up on. You 
can't do this today, l ook at the New 
York Mets. They may be down in the 
standings but they have four good young 
arms that make it tough on everybody." 

Currently hasebaN i-s looking into sev- 
eral ideas that arc being proposed to 
return hitting to the game. One is push- 
ing the mound hack, another is lower- 
ing the height of the mound. (Jim Fre- 
gosi of the California Angels has sug- 
gested thal pitchers he made to pitch 
up out of holes in the ground.) Some peo- 
ple advocate the use ol the wild-card 
pinch hitter who can be used two or 
three limes during the game, but there 
arc not many pinch hitters these days 
who seem to bat over .200. 

With all the talk of a hilling famine 
this season, an umpire's sudden passion 
for search and destroy missions comes 
as a fascinating diversion. But even if a 
little frisking can he fun. it is no sub- 
stitute for base hits and the fielding plays 
ihat go with them. Mr. Augic Donatelli 

or somebody is going to have to find 
another way to liven things up. Maybe 
Lrcgosi has a point. 
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FOUR THE PITCHERS CAN’T SQUELCH 


B/ff Frank Hcwar^ m kaomfi tka /aar of Nt Ufa at tat. 


While pitching dominated play in 
both leagues, four men were still bat* 
ting with the sort of thinking man's 
aggressiveness that made a .400 hit* 
ter of Ted Williams [page 30). The 
best of these in alUround production 
and— by past performance the most 
unlikely is Frank Howard of Wash- 
ington. The massive ft' 7*. 2ft0-pound 
slugger, who has always been strong 
enough to belt the longest of homers 
but only this year learned enough bat 
control to hit the pitchers' best toss- 
es, got 15 homers in May and now 
ha.s a total of 22 to go with the 47 
runs he has butted in and a 342 aver- 
age. The Oakland Athletics, who have 
seven pitchers with earned run aver- 
ages under 2.97, say that Howard no 
longer bites at bad balls and, in an 
emergency, will even wait for a walk 
Should he remain as abstemious 
through the rest of the season. How- 
ard could take the triple crown. 

But beginning to crowd Howard 
in the American League is Boston’s 
Carl Yastrzemski, last year’s triple 
crown winner who this season got off 
to a miserable start before he stopped 
trying to pull the ball for homers and 
settled for base hits up the middle. 
A student of hitting, who often in 
the past went to Williams for help 
when he was in a deep slump. Ya/ 


jumped his average Iftg points over 
the last month after carefully study- 
ing video tapes of his ’67 form and 
taking hours of poslgame hitting 
practice. 

For pure consistency, there is no 
one in the major leagues right now 
to rival Cincinnati's Pete Rose (SI. 
May 27), Though no lung-ball hit- 
ter, the Reds' hustling outfielder has 
displayed a remark.iblc flair for get- 
ting at least one hit in almost every 
game he plays. He uses a tightly con- 
trolled swing to chop. line, bloop and 
occa.«ionall}' clout his hits to all fields. 
I his year he has hud consecutive 
gamc-hiiting streaks of 22 and 14 and 
has failed to hit safely in only live of 
the Reds’ 52 games. He leads the ma- 
jors in average ( 356). hits (80) and 
runs (41 ). 

For some time now Curt Flood 
has ranked as one of huscball's very 
best hitters but has gone almost un- 
noticed as iTxire famous Cardinals 
won the headlines. Yet, by a simple 
combination of unpretentious. Iine- 
dnve spray hitting and exceptional 
speed that stretches outs into singles, 
he has guietly batted over 300 in 
five of the past .seven seasons. His dis- 
ciplined style so far this year has re- 
sulted m a -333 average. 78 hits and 
35 runs, 
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Ascot was a royal idea from the start. Tociay, Fngland's 
tamous racecourse refers to only one tour-day meeting, 
in mid-lune, as "Royal Ascot," because that is when 
the royal family traditionally attends, hut its coimc'c- 
lions with the crown go back to 1711, In the spring of 
that year (^ueen Anne rode out in her carriage from 
Windsor Castle, obsc'rvcnl the* rolling beauty of the* 
heathland about h(*r and ordc’red the t)uke of Soinc'rset 
to map out a trac k. The first meeting was held in August, 
and Royal Ascot has thrived on a mixture of blue 
bloods, high and low fashion and genuine racing c*nthu- 
siasm ever since (following images). To be in that area 
of the stands surrounciing the Royal Box and know'n as 
the* Royal Fnclosure (right) is to have climbed to the 
peak of the social sc*ason Only about 8,tXK) badges 
granting admission to the* Enclosure arc* issued; for- 
mal dress, previously recjuired. was made ofJtional just 
this year, betting during Royal Ascot is usually three 
times that of a regular meeting, though only the* vol- 
ume increases, not the size of the wagers. "In fact," 
says one* belting agc*ncy offic iai, "it is (juile a sight to 
see the long line of tc)[) hats at the four-bol) w'indow's." 

Is The Word for Ascot 



l'HOrOC,RAPHS BY JIRRY COOKC 
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In the VIP parking lot across the road 
from the racetrack, picnicking is high 
style. The tailgate belongs to a Rolls 
or a Bentley, well-aged Scotch and 
chamfiagnc are the drinks and liveried 
footmen are brought along to serve. 







Ascot is a splendid place to be seen as 
well as to see. Ladies with outlandish 
hats are sure of an appreciative audi- 
ence, and groups of young mods come 
up from London and stand around expec- 
tantly, hoping a photographer will pass. 
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ROYAI ASCOT commued. 


Pomp Has Its Rival in Racing 


Ut’hiful the ru*w standb Ihal ((ini- 
prisc* ll>e Royal fn{losuri*, the 
elite of England mingle before llie 
(^ueen and I’rirue I’hilif) arrive 
arnl tlie racing begins.- Tlie rtryal 
entourage rides out from Windsoi 
Casth' in limousines hut transfers 
ne.ir tlie (ourse to open land.ius 
(liavMi by four Windsor grays to 
make a suitafrly regal entrance*. 


An hour's glick* by Rolls-Royce from 
London, today's Ascot, with its superb 
lurf course, costs rather more than ihc 
i'18 Queen -Xnne paid for posts and paint 
lo mark the track in 1711. The cost of 
rebuilding the Royal Knclosurc. in 1964, 
came to more than S3 million. But the 
weather can be counted on to be as unac- 
commodating as it was in Anne's day. 
At least one and often all four racing 
days arc held under a downpour, t sen 
so. Ascot remains the place to be dur- 
ing mid-June, and anyone turned down 
for a badge to the Lnclosurc slinks off 
to I’aris or Crlasgow, pleading urgent 
business. The fashion-proud still parade 
the latest and most extravagant attire, 
and a minor sensation of the reign of 
Queen Lli/abcth ll, as of (Jucen Anne's. 
IS the presence of ladies in pants. The 
chroniclers of oncof the first Ascot meet- 
ings. including Jonathan Swift, were 
shocked to observe that a certain Miss 
h'orcsier, presumably well born, came 
dressed as a man. Last year an l8-ycar- 
old Indian girl named Bina Shivdasani 
was ushered tirmty out of the Royal L'n- 
closure because a pair of Bcrmuda-lcngth 
bloomers were seen to extend well be- 
low the hem of her miniskirt. Miniskirt, 
yes; pants, no - though a couple of cu- 
lotle suits slipped past before the at- 
tendants caught up with them. "No 
woman would w-ear trousers at a smart 
wedding." said Miss Anne Ainscough. 
secretary to Ascot's mailrc d'hiMcl. Ber- 
nard M arm ad uke > it /ala n- 1 low ard. 
Duke i>f Ntirfolk, J arl Marshal and fler 
Majesty's Reprcscnlalise at the course. 

Of course, not everyone comes to .•\s- 
col dressed for a wedding. I hree-quar- 
icrs of the daily crowd of 40.(X)0 arc 
)ust racing fans. .-Xnd hardly obscured 
by the titles and top hats is the fact 
that some of the world's best horses arc 
there to race. Ascot's premier event is 
the Gold Cup. traditionally held on the 
third dayt Gold Cup Thursday ).2‘/6 miles 
for 3-year-olds and up, It has long been 
a major inlcrnaiional lest. 

The original cup. though stolen in 1 907 
and never recovered, has been contested 


since 1807. In 1829 George IV paid 4.000 
guineas for a horse named The Colonel 
solely m the hope that he had a Gold 
Cup winner. But The Colonel lost to 
l ord Chcsterlicld's iiinganee. so the king 
bought him. He entered Zmgance for the 
Gold C'up the following year, but tin 
the day of the race Cicorge IV lay sick 
and dying. The Royal Box was closed, 
and a gloomy rain fell. .A messenger 
stood by at the course to rush the re- 
port to the dying king, but it was scarce- 
ly good medicine, /.luganee ran last. 

In 1936 W illiam Wotidward sent tiver 
his Triple Crown winner, Omaha, to 
challenge for the Ciotd Cup. Omaha 
started as an ll-lo-K favorite over the 
British-trained Quashed, and the two 
horses were Uveked together in front like 
a chariot team for the first twti miles. 
They were still bit to bit coming out of 
the last bend, but in the stretch Quashed 
inched ahead and won by a short head. 
In 1949 shrewd planning by Lord Der- 
by gave Britain another victory over an 
American favorite. Black Targuin. l.ord 
Derby entered three horses, using two 
as a pacc-sctting team in the hope of 
drawing Black Tarqum out to an over- 
fast pace and leaving the day to Al>- 
cidon. the star of his stable. It worked. 
Alycidon winning by five lengths. 

(iold Cup entries now come from all 
over the world and there is some dan- 
ger that the excellence of the racing may 
soon overshadow the pomp of the Roy- 
al Lnclosurc. Hard pressed as the pound 
itself and living under an uiisicritv pro- 
gram. many Britons resent both the ex- 
pense and the snobbery of the show. 
.An applicant for an Enclosure badge niu 
long ago was turned down because he 
was on the board of a large bookmaking 
firm. He showed up anyway as a guest 
of iheijueen. l.ast ycai Ascot reluctantly 
accepted applications for badges on a 
per diem ($9.60) basis, But this 
did not mean the bars were coming down. 
•All applicants were at the mercy of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and his appraising eye 
was as jaundiced as ever. 

(ivMiVM Brown 



PART 2: HITTING WAS MY LIFE 


by TEO WILLIAMS with JOHN UNDERWOOD 


SMOOTH AND STORMY SEASONS 


In the heyday of his career, Boston's splendid slugger hit .406 and won numerous other titles. But all was 
not serene. The explosive Williams battled fans and the press, and. eventually, went off to World War II 


C ircumstances make a career a man 
being at the right place al the 
right lime \uth the right material- Cii- 
cumsiances can make a 4(K) hitter 
.Some years, for example, might be a 
little (setter than others for pitchers, 
almost imperceptibly heller- Ihen the 
pitching might go down and the hit- 
ting creep iip- In 1941 I hit 4()b for 
the Boston Red Sox No one had hit 
4(K) in the major leagues for 1 1 years 
before that, not since Hill Terry. No 
one has hit -WK) since, and I suppose 
you can tiiid students of the game 
who say it will never happen again. But 
there were limes when it could have hap- 
pened. I could have done it myself in 
1957. I came within six hits of 4<X) that 
year. What's six hits? I was years 
old. aging and aching. I here hud to be 
among a season’s collection of ground 
balls at least live leg hits foi a younger 
led Williams. ( ertamly 1957 .ippearcd 
to be a year for the batter. Stan Musial 
hit --^51. and he was t(S years old Mick- 
ey Mantle hit ..'65 that year, the best 
year of his life, and maybe that was hi.\ 
400 season. Nobody has hit .^6.' in ei- 
ther league since then, k couple of years 
ago I rank Robinson won the batting 
championship with an average of .^16. 

In 1941 there were a lot of big-name 
pitchers in the .American [ cague (. ci- 
ty Ciomc/, Red Rutling, Dutch I eonard. 
Bob heller, Ted Lyons. Johnny Allen, 
Tommy Budges, Bobo Newsom and 
they might have been at their l>cst. but 
who IS to say’’ ( eriainh there was s<ime 


gioai balling done that year. Joe I )iMag- 
gio hit safely in 56 straight games. A guy 
sou probably nesei heard of. ( cci! 
Travis, had a hell of a year ..'59 and 
nexcr had another like it after that. It 
was one of lluwc years. I think, surely, 
to hit 41HI you base to be an ouislaml- 
ing batter and esery thing has to go just 
right. .And in my case the hitter was a 
guy who lixed to hit. who worked at it 
s(i hard he matured al the hat at a time 
when he was neai his peak pliysically 
1 he pe.iks met, 

It svas a simple rornuila. ( hoose any 
of the noted hitlers, and none of them 
hit any more balls, swung a bat in prac- 
tice any more limes than T heodore Sam- 
uel Williams- Now. you can Ise a great 
athlete, aiul you can go to sleep on the 
bench when you should be watching the 
pitcher. Pick yoiii nose, scratch your be- 
hind. and it all goes by, and you won't 
km'w enough absnil hiilmg until you're 
2S or 29 years old. and ihen it'll prob- 
ably be too late. 

Nobody has it all, A guy's got good 
li’oks, he might weigh only 120 pounds. 
Or he's gt)i a brilliant mind and had 
breath. I don't know what limitations 
there have been that have made it im- 
possible for the other guys to hit .4tX). 
Certainly the pitching today is not that 
good, not since expansion and the depre- 
ciation of the minor leagues, for the sim- 
ple reason there arc fewer pitchers pitch- 
ing and mini- pitchers in the big leagues, 
20 or so starling pitchers who would be 
in the minor leagues were it not for the 


expansion teams, .So, overall, pitching 
can't be as good. The dcxekipment ol 
the slider hurt the hitler, of course. Jik- 
DiMaggio always said he had tioubic 
with the slider m his last years. But Wil- 
lie Mays could hit .4(X). with his speed. 
Or Hank Aaron, t ertamly Ri'bcrlo 
( lementc. because he has so much sense 
with the bat- He has good bat control, 
be protects the plate with two sinkcs 
I used to think ,AI Kaline could liii .400, 
or Mantle. Bui Mantle missed the ball 
loo much Too many strikeouts. Not 
quite enough tinessc .And it is prob- 
ably loo laic for Mays now 

What I sec lacking loilay is the devo- 
tion necessary to piodiicc a .4(X) liittci, 
and even with alt the circuinslanci-s in 
the world going for yi>u. in order to do 
the toughest thing there is i<i do in spi>rt 
hit a baseball piopeiTy a man has 
got to devote every ounce of his con- 
v.entriUion to it. C ert.uoly from boyhovKl 
I was prepared to do that, often to the 
exclusion of all else, and often to the 
point that the sheer agony of the con- 
cemTalion had side etTects ihat hurt me, 
even during that 4(X) season. 

1 signed to play m 1 9411 for siD.tXX), 
more than double what I had made my 
lirst year. My salary was to begin a climb 
that would reach ’sUXMXJB by 1950. But 
I sure didn't know that in 1940. I was .i 
2l-vcar-oM kid, wiirned about money, 
worried about everything I remembet 
driving Dix.- C ramer. our cemerlielder, 
down to Kenmorc Square one day that 
year, and Doc said, '"V ou know vv ho the 
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bcsi hitter in the league is right ntisv?” 
We had been comparing the hitters 
around. " )'ou arc. you're the best." But 
1940 was a tough year for me. I was ma- 
turing. to be sure, but I was suffering 
some. loo. Certainly I was not getting the 
balls to hit I got in 1939. Jimmy l\)xxand 
Jise Cronin were at an age when they were 
beginning to fade, and pitchers were 
starting to pitch around me a little. 1 
wasn’t hitting as many home runs in Ken- 
way Park. I had hit 14 there the year be- 
fore, a record, and they had moved in the 
right-field fence to a more accommodat- 
ing distance in anticipation of a lot 
more. The crowds were getting bigger, 
coming out to see what this fresh kid 
could do. I had been moved to left field 
because it was easier to play right lield 
in Boston is a hitch, ihesun field, and few 
play it well. Jackie Jensen was the best I 
saw at It. But in left field I was also a little 
closer to the fans, and they were begin- 
ning to get to me that year. I started re- 
acting, mostly out of myown frustration, 
and then the writers started in on me. 

In 1940 my uncle was a fireman in 
Westchester, outside of New York City. 
Uncle John .Smith. .A great guy. I used 
to go down to see him regularly at the 
Mount Vernon tire deparinieni. By then 
1 was already going my own way. I 
have never cultivated •‘important" peo- 
ple, perhaps because I do not feel com- 
fortable in a necktie crowd. My friends 
were the guy who delivered the mag- 
a/incs. the highway cop. the guy who 
took care of my car and wanted a tick- 
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cl now and then, the clubhouse boy, 
the guy who ran the theater. 1 was a 
movie hound. I used to go down to an 
old theater in the old part of Boston to 
see cowboy movies, and I’d get in those 
wooden scats, kind of leaning hack with 
my feet over the front seat like kids 
will do. and one day I felt a tap on my 
shoulder. "Where the hell you think 
you are. home?" I lot'ked up, and this 
guy says. "Take your feet down." He 
was the manager, l.atcr. when I was 
coming out. he stopped me. "Aren't 
you Ted Williams?" We wound up go- 
ing for a milk shake. His name was 
Johnny Buckley, and he ha.s been one 
of my dearest friends ever since. 

It wasn’t really a matter of being a 
lone wolf. But I didn’t smoke. I couldn’t 
stand the smell of tobacci>. I never drank. 

I liked to hunt and lish. I liked to walk. 

I liked a certain type of movie. I didn’t 
want to see (itme wUh the IViml. I want- 
ed to sec John Wayne. And I wanted to 
do it now. bang, get it over with, and 
be home early. I've always cntici/ed my- 
self for the limes I’ve let other guys dic- 
tate what happened to me. I ike going 
someplace 1 didn’t want to go or eating 
late, hating is a real sore spot with me. 

I don’t want to hear, "l et’s wait awhile," 
because all of a sudden it’s 9 o'ckKk. 
and when I cat late 1 can't sleep well 
and 1 don’t feel well the next day. I 
don't believe there was ever a ballplayer 
who ale in his room as often as Ted Wil- 
liams did. 

So 1 didn’t have a great deal in com- 
mon w ith most of my teammates, I mean 
I liked them all. I can’t think of one 1 
didn't like. But the only one I was real 
close to then and for a long lime was 
Bobby Ilix.Tr, Bobby liked the same 
things 1 did. He liked the movies, he 
liked milk shakes. We talked hunting 
and fishing by the hour. And we'd walk 
we’d walk and he'd talk about Oregon 
and I’d talk about shooting ducks and 
we’d talk hitting. I got to know his moth- 
er and father. His little father was one 
of the dearest guys. I always envied Bob- 
by the father he had. a father who was 
close to him, telling him what to do. en- 
couraging him. helping him with his 
finances. 

So now It's 1940, and I’m having my 
troubles at the park and visiting my un- 
cle at the lire station, seeing the firemen 
hang around with their shirts off. get- 
ting sunburned, some of them playing 
cards. My uncle’s telling me about this 


SI50-a-monlh pension he's going to gel. 
and I’m thinking, boy. here I am. hit- 
ting .340 and having to take all this 
crap from the fans and writers, Then 
one day in C leveland I’d had a bad 
dayal bat and Harry Grayson, the writer 
from NKA, was at my locker and 1 
told him about my uncle, and then 1 
said, "Nuts to this baseball I’d siwner 
be a fireman," 

Well Grayson tcHik that and blew it 
all out of proportion. It was all over 
the papers, and that weekend we went 
into Chicago. The White So.x then had 
Jimmy Dykes, and with him the biggest 
bunch of bench jockeys ever on one ball 
team. Dykes and tdgar Smith and Ted 
Lyons. Dck C ramer and Lyons were al- 
ways suuashing eggs on one another. I 
come out on the field and. enpes. they’re 
blow ing sirens and ringing bclK. and two 
of them have on these Texaco fire hats 
that Ld Wynn used to wear, and then 
here comes the game and I go out in 
left field and there’s a real fire chief with 
a real while helmet on and silting with 
him arc eight guys with big red hel- 
mets. real helmets. 

Then we go to New York, and Lefty 
Gome/ and Red Ruffing are ringing bells 
when I get up to the plate, raising all 
kinds of hell, so I get out of the box 
and I say to Bill Summers, the umpire, 
"Thivsc guys can't do that, dammit, not 
while I’m hitting." Summers warns them, 
but they keep banging and abextming. 
and finally he giws over there and kicks 
them out of the game. Gome/ was sup- 
posed to have said that he'd just as soon 
go lishing anyway. 

You say. well, that n<i.v funny, and 
sure It was. But I’m still a kid. high- 
strung and prone to tantrums, and more 
and more Lm feeling like the persecuted. 
Next was the incident over the pigeons. 
There used to be a lot of big pigeons in 
Kenway Park, and every now and then 
the groundkeeper would flock-shoot 
them, put out a bundle of grain and kill 
them in bunches. I was a nut for guns, 
and he let me go out one day with my 20- 
gaugc. and 1 suppose I killed .3U or 40 
pigeons. Then Mr. Yawkey came out. 
too. and he’s an excellent shot, Togeth- 
er we kntKked off 70 or 80 of the pi- 
geons. We had a hell of a time. Bang, 
boom, bang, 

This was on a Monday. Tuesday mghl 
we're having halting practice in Wash- 
ington and one of the writers comes up 
to me and says. "The Humane -Society 

tonlinued 
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You can live without Heineken, 
But why? 


IMPORTED HEINEKEN. HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW. IN BOTTLES OR ON DRAFT. 



TVie USLTA, the same people who pick the Davis and Wightman CupTeams, 
just discovered a new star 




When the same people who picked the most 
fomous stars in tennis want you on the teom, 
that's something to be proud of. Especiolly 
since the USLTA never endorsed tennis shoes 
before. 

Of course, if is true thol we never mode 
tennis shoes this good before. For instance, 
o pair of our Tennis Aces weigh almost half a 
pound less than ony we've ever mode. We 
believe it's lighter than any other pro tennis 
shoe in the country. 

But we didn't make it lighter by taking oway 
anything. What we did was find new tough 
materials that weigh less. 

So you can still gel everything you've come 
to expect from Keds'^plus an unusual newgrip- 
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per sole. And special shockproof 
orch and heel cushions. 

And wide>open weave uppers. 

Best of all, if the Tennis Ace doesn't op* 
peol to you. there are still two more styles of 
Pro-Keds® which were endorsed by the USLTA. 
lYou'll recognize them by the diagonol red- 
and-blue stripe trademark on the side.) And 
when you're not playing tennis, there ore Pro- 
Keds for any sport you care to play. 

Of course, wearing USlTA-endorsed tennis 
shoes won't qualify you for the Davis or 
Wightman Cup Teams. But it'll ■■HjlH 
certainly give you a head start. 

Pro-Keds.When you really want towin. 
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has made a U'mplaini about >ou.*' > ciih? 
What happened? ‘'They found out you 
were shooting pigeons." He didn't say 
anything about Mr. Yawki-y shooting 
pigeons, old Teddy HallgaiiH; is ihes.o.b 
thcyTc after. I used to lake m> .22 out 
and lake target practice on the 420-fooi 
sign. loo. but that was put to rest when 
I knocked out a few lights in the score- 
board. It turned out that a writer in 
Boston named H> Hurwit/. a guy I al- 
ways had trouble with, had mentioned 
the shooting in a story. So I apologi/cd 
and promised I wouldn't shoot any more 
pigeons. 

1 unny . sure, but not all my diHicullies 
were funny to me. and I didn't know 
how to handle them. Ji>c Cronin. i>ur 
manager then, did. He could really han- 
dle the press, hut I couldn't, and I sure 
wasn't getting any help from the front 
office. I never had problems like that 
when I was in the minors iii San Diego 
or Minneapolis, and I got along fine 
with guys like Red Smith and Arthur 
Daley in New York. Isn't that funny? 
Well, my way of handling it was to 
gel nasty right back. If there were eight 
or 10 reporters around my locker. I'd 
spot a guy who'd written a bad arti- 
cle about me and I'd say. "Why should 
you even come around me. that shanty - 
house stuff you been writing?" So that 
w-ould embarrass hini. and he'd gel mad. 
and then off we'd go. 

Take Dave tgan. They called him The 
Colonel, the big columnist for the Bus- 
ion Daily Reconi. He could write some 
elegant things, beautiful things, make 
you think Ted Williams was responsible 
for the entire American League. Then, 
boy, he could tear me down, write rot- 
ten stuff. And the other columnists fol- 
lowed his lead. 

Like I said. I didn't go borne the win- 
ter of ly.W. It had always been a strug- 
gle at home, the tension, iiiy father and 
mother never really together, my brother 
always in some kind of scrape. While I 
was trying to help my mother, she was 
giving everything to my brother, and 1 
was mad at that. I tried to give my 
mother everything she wanted, but I 
could never give her all I r«u//i wanted 
to. because she would have turned it 
over to my brother. My mother never 
had a vacation in her life. Never, She 
didn't want to spend the money. Or 
she'd go and buy old clothes or old fur- 
niture or something that someone was 
peddling, and it would pile up out back. 


1 remember when tddic Collins, the 
Boston general manager, came to the 
house a few times before 1 had a chance 
to make it preseiitahlc. I here were holes 
in the chairs white mice had made years 
before. One Christmas wc had had a 
new rug in our house. We also got a 
little secondhand l.ionci train that year. 
And the transformers on it got hot and 
the insulation molted on the rug. The 
rug with the spot on it was still there. 

I mean, it was never a happy place for 
me. and in my mother and father 
separated and there was more grief, 
so I just stayed away. And do you 
know what that Harold Kaese writes the 
first time I do something to displease 
him? ■‘Well, what do you expect from 
a guy who won't go home to see his 
mother," 

Before this. I was willing to believe a 
writerwas my friend until he proved oth- 
erwise. Now my guard's up all the time. 
Then here comes 1941 and everything 
is fun again. I mentioned circumstances. 
I'he biggest thing going for me to hit 
.400 wa,s T'enway Park in Bo.sion. and 
before you question the logic of that, 
let me explain. First it had a good, green 
background. Mr. Yawkey kept all the 
signs out. everything was green. There 
were no shadows. And then there was 
that short, short high fence in left held. 
You say. but Williams was a pull hitler 
to riffhi field. That's correct. But the lefl- 
licld wall gave me a different kind of 
advantage. Fven though I didn't hit out 
that way. I always said to myself. "If 
you swing a little late it won't be the 
worst thing in the world, because there's 
that short fence, the defense isn't there, 
and slices or balls hit late can .still go 
out." So I didn't worry about hitting 
late, and what did that do for me? It al- 
lowed me to develop the most valuable 
luxury a hitter can have: the ability to 
wail on the ball. By wailing, you get 
fooled le.ss by the pilch. By waiting, and 
being quick with the bat. you can pro- 
tect the plate with two strikes. You can 
follow the ball better. 

! remember Bill Dickey of the Yank- 
ees was giving me a lot of conversation 
that year. When he was catching, he'd 
try to get you distracted. Hc'd.say. "Mow 
much you weigh now. Kid?" and. nltup. 
there goes a strike. And then I'd take a 
real close pitch, a ball, and he'd say, 
"How big does that bail look to you, any- 
way?" Then I'd take another one real 
close and he'd say. "Just how the hell 


big docs that ball look to you?" Well. 
Cramer was on second one day. and he 
gave me the ckwed list. Curveball com- 
ing. He'd stolen l^ickey's sign. So I'm 
looking for a curve. The Yankee pitch- 
er rears back and gives me a fastball 
and It's almost past when I give it one 
of those late, little quick swings. !-inc 
drive, right center, home run. The next 
day I read in the paper where I>ickey 
said. ' AV illiams hit the hall right out of 
my glove," which was perfeci because 
it meant that I had waited. 

Now. the second thing that worked 
in my favor that year was an injury. I 
had hurl my ankle in spring training, 
and for the lirst two weeks of the sea- 
son I did nothing but pinch-hit. The 
early season was never m> lime of year, 
anyway. It's cold in Boston, you have a 
lot of chilling, adverse hitting winds. I 
never hit as well in cold weather as I 
did in the dead of summer, anyway , Nev- 
er. And, (iiui, we had gotten Jtre Dob- 
.son in from Cleveland. Dob.son wasn't 
pitching regularly for us. so every day 
we'd go out and he'd throw me balling 
practice. We'd make games out of it 
"O.K.. Ji>c. bases loaded, two out." and 
so forth. I got the most hatting practice 
of my life, and the best, bccau.se Dob- 
son had a hell of a curve and a good 
overhand fastball, and he always bore 
down. F.vcry day that his arm held out 
and the blisters on my hands held out. 
We'd go at It there like it was alUiut 
war. one-on-one. 

Well, for me it was great fun, and I 
was about as sharp as 1 could ever be. 
My hands were good and callou.sed, and 
when I'd pinch-hit. almost everything I 
touched was a line drive. When I ftnally 
got back into the lineup the weather 
had turned warm, and I mean I got off 
to a flying start. I remember going to 
New York early that year, and why they 
didn't pull the shift on me that day I'M 
never know. Mario Russo was pitching, 
a lefthander with a sidcann fastball that 
.sank. He was good in the Stadium be- 
cause righthanders couldn't pull tlic ball. 
First time I'm up. boom, a base hit be- 
tween lirst and second ba-se. Next time 
up, boom, another hit between lirst and 
second. 1 got four straight hits be- 
tween first and second ba.se. Joe tior- 
don at .second was lightening up on me 
all the time, but he was never over quite 
far enough. 

The .400 thing got bigger as the sea- 
son went on because a lot of guys bad 
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hil -4(X) for l\'0 monihs and then tailed. 
•\nd. truthfully, it got bigger to me with 
ihc years, I had to think then that I 
wasn't going to be the last to do it. or 
even that I might do it again myself. Kv- 
crybody was interested as we got into 
September. I'd go inlti Detroit, where 
Marry Heilmann was broadcasting the 
games, and Harry would lake nie aside 
and say, "Now. forget about that shoit 
fence, just hit the ball where you want 
It. hit your pitch, eet thme /xnc Ini'.. 
'I'ou can hit ,400. You can do it. " He 
was the opptising announcer, but he was 
for me. Ihen Al Simmons came up to 
me in the dugoul tunnel one day. Sim- 
mons was coaching for Philadelphia at 
the time. He wa.s another real big guv. 
and he'd kind of swagger. I'm sitting 


there on the bench, and he says. "How 
much do you want to bet you don't hit 
.4(K)?" Just like that. I said. "Nuls, I'm 
not going to bet I'll hil .400. I wouldn’t 
bet a nickel on it." 

It came to the last day of the season, 
and by ntiw I was down to .199.^5, which, 
according to the way they do it. rounds 
out to an even .4<X). We had a dou- 
blchcader left at Philadelphia. I'd 
slumped as the weather got cooler, and 
the night before the game t'romn of- 
fered to take me out of the lineup to 
preserve the .4(X). I told him I didn't 
want that. If I couldn't hit ,40(1 alt the 
way I didn't deserve it. It sure as hell 
meant something to me then, and John- 
ny (irlando. the clubhouse boy and my 
good friend, and I must have walked 10 


miles the night before, talking it over 
and just walking around. It had been 
such a happy, evening season to come 
to this. In IX'troit that July I had got- 
ten what was to remain to this day the 
most thrilling hit of my life a three- 
run, ninih-inning, two-out home run off 
Claude Passcau that won the All-.Star 
tiame for the American 1 eague 7-C 

It was a cold, miserable day m Phil- 
adelphia I have to say I fell good despite 
the weather and the fact that I had no 
extra batting practice. And I know just 
about cvcrybiHly in the park was for me. 
As I came to bat for the lirst time that 
day. Bill McCiowan, the plate umpire, 
stepped around to dust off the plate 
Without looking up. he said. "To hit 
400 a batter has got to be loose. He 
has got to be loose." I guess I couldn't 
have been much looser I-irsi time up I 
singled off Dick f owler. Next I hit a 
home run, then iwo more singles off 
Porter Vaughan and Tex Shirley. In the 
second game I hit one off the loud- 
speaker horn in right held for a driuble. 
Yot \Vic day I wvsund up six for eight. 
I don't remenihcr celebrating ihai night, 
but I probably went out and had a choco- 
late milk shake, something big like that. 
During the winter C onnie Mack had to 
replace the horn. 

While I'm having a nice memory of 
Rill McCiowan. I might explain what 
has always been thought of as my un- 
natural serenity around umpires. Writers 
I blew up al and the fans 1 screamed at 
never seemed to understand it. The um- 
pires. baseball's traditional targets. Ted 
Williams nvwr screamed at. To begin 
with. I never doubted the sniccnty or 
the integrity of an umpire. Some were 
better than others, some controlled the 
game belter, some would get to stam- 
mering around and let the game gel out 
of hand, but they were a dedicated bunch 
of guys, gung-ho. a special breed that 
made umpiring a life's calling. I he mis- 
takes they made were alwaw honest as 
far as I'm eoneerned heal-of-ihc-bal- 
tie. spur-ol-thc-moment tilings. Ihc 
things I reacted to were <ipinionaled. 
thought-out. writlcn-out lies. 

It's probably true that umpiies liked 
me. iusl as they liked the Musials and 
the DiMaggios and the (ireenbergs 
for the simple reason we never showed 
them up. W'e didn't yell at them or make 
a fuss and gel the crowd on ihem. which 
can really happen in the home park. 
Why not complain.' Because you can t 





really di> anything about a bad call, No. 
I And No, 2, I never thought they were 
that wrong. I would say that most big- 
Icaguc umpires arc capable of calling a 
ball within an inch of where it is. I felt 
that as a hitter I could see it within half 
an inch. I know I could. A lot of times 
I'd take a third strike and McGowan 
or F.d Runge or somebody would ask 
me. "Did you think that was a strike?" 
And I’d always tell him the truth. "Yeah, 
bui I was fooled by the pitch.” Or I 
might say, "I just couldn't unload" 1 
never lied to them. 

On the other hand, if I had a point 
to make, I made it. Bill Summers was a 
great umpire. He was like Cal Hubbard, 
He took complete charge of the game. 
One day he called me out twice on low 
pitches. All 1 said at the lime was, "Hell, 
Bill, that was no strike." but the next 
day we were in the dugoul befi>rc the 
game, and I stood up against the wall, 
flat, so my knees wouldn't protrude, and 
I said, "Bill, touch where you think my 
knees arc." He said, "O.K.. they’re right 
here . . . uh." and he hit my leg four 
inches below the knee. 

Well, I got to be .so finicky about the 
strike zone that the pitchers were al- 
ways yelling, "Yah, yah, Williams gets 
four strikes,” which is what they said 
about Cobb, Ruth. Gehrig, Foxx and 
about every other good hitter. It wasn't 
true, but I'll tell you what happened 
one time. Bob Lemon was pitching for 
Cleveland, about 1951. I have to rate 
I emon as one of the very best pitchers 
1 ever faced. His hall was always mov- 
ing. hard, sinking, fast-breaking. You 
could never really uhmmmph with Bob 
Lemon. 

This year, however, he was having a 
bit of a tough time getting started. He 
was probably 8 and 8 or something. And 
on the day I'm talking about he got the 
count 2 and 2 on me, and. gee, he zing.s 
one right down the middle. Fooled me. 

I damn near threw- the bat away, when. 
"Jill// i/iree!'' And 1 just did hold on to 
ihc bat. Lemon was absolutely flabber- 
gasted. He looked, and he could hardly 
stand It. He pul his glove in his pocket, 
pulled down his hat and came on in tc' 
home plate and started chewing the um- 
pire. Jim Hegan, the catcher, was chew- 
ing him out, too. "For crying out loud, 
where do you think that pitch was?” 
"■yah yah. you're blind. What are you 
helping him for" pointing to me. "He 
don't need any help, the bastard's hit- 


ting .370. I'm the one that needs the 
help." By now 1 can't help laughing, 
and Lemon turns on me and says, "What 
the hell are you laughing at? The ball 
was right there where you should have 
hit It." Finally he stormed back to the 
mound and uncorked a hell of a pitch 
and struck me out. 

ri! tell you one more story about um- 
pires. because it was one of the funnie.st 
things (hat ever happened to me. When 
I tell It it always seems like a drawn-out 
presentation, but I read /'he OliJ Man 
and the Sea and that was sure drawn 
out, so I don't feel bad about telling 
my story We were playing the White 
Sox about 1946 and, as I said, they 
were a real rhubarb team, what with 
Dykes, who I love, a real fiery guy, a 
great agita(i)r -you could hear that fog- 
horn voice all over the park and Haas 
and Hdgar Smith and Lyons. Joe Haynes 
wa.s pitching that day, and he was al- 
ways tough for me. His ball was sailing 
all the time, sailing in. right under your 
chm, but that was calculated, because 
Haynes had control. Damn, you had to 
be alert with him. He was always trying 
to hit you in the elbow. 

Anyway, in the first inning, I hit a dou- 
ble for two RBIs. Now. remember. 
Haynes can put the ball right where he 
wants it. Red Jones is the umpire. Next 
lime I get up. whec.sshh, right behind 
my car, down 1 go. This is 1946, now, 
and everybody is back from the service, 
gung-ho, big crowds, bigger salaries, ev- 
erything i‘- tight, and the league has is- 
sued warnings about beanball contests, 
because ihere'd been a lot of them. The 
next pitch comes in and, zoom, down I 
go again. Well. Red Jones was the kind 
of umpire who took control of a game. 
He goes right out to Haynes, and Haynes 
comes in. Out comes Dykes, and there’s 
a big rhubarb, but Jones warns him; 
"Throw one more like that and out you 
go." So on the next pitch 1 hit one 
right by Haynes's car, base hit to center 
field. 

Now It's my third time up. Haynes 
still pitching. Standing in the box. I’m 
facing the White Sox dugout, over there. 
Fxcept this time Haynes is trying to hit 
the oHfsidc corner, and it's just outside, 
and from over there it looks like it’s 
right down the middle. Jones says, "Ball 
one!" Nobody kicked except the White 
Sox bench, and they raised hell. "You 
s.o.b.’ Give him everything he wants, 
yah, yah." Next pitch, out there again. 


ball two. "You homing no-good blind 
man.” Jones stops the game right there 
and goes over to the bench, with Dykes 
and all of them yelling at him. He said, 
"You guys keep it up and I'm clearing 
the bench. Just keep it up." And cripcs, 
here comes another one a hair outside, 
misses again. "Ball three." Bi>y. you nev- 
er heard such screaming and yelling, anti 
Red Jones gcKS right over and cleans 
the bench. Evcrybod> out but the nine 
on the field. 

We're standing at home plate, and 
the condemned have got to pass by to 
get to the tunnel through the Red Sox 
dugoul The first guy gets to Jones and 
he says. "You homer, you get away from 
home and you're horsemeat.” and off 
he gi>es. Next guy says, "For crying 
out loud, you give the guy everything 
in the world. Don’t give the pitcher a 
break." And off he goes. And Dykes 
chews Jones out, and Smith chews him 
out and so on down the line. After about 
12 guys have passed, along comes Wal- 
ly Moses. Wally was a nice, quiet little 
guy, and when he stops he says to Jones, 
"Red. I've been in the big leagues II 
years. I've never been thrown out of a 
game in my life. Honest to Pete, I never 
said a word to you on the bench. I was 
way over in the corner. 1 never said a 
word.” 

And old Red Jones, I'll never forget 
him. He said. "Wally, I want to tell 
you. it's like this. It's just like on a 
police raid - - the good go with the bad." 
That broke me up. 

Joe DiMaggio won the Most Valuable 
Player award m 1941, despite my .406. 
but I sure wouldn't kniKk that. DiMag- 
gio was a great player, and he hit in 
those 56 straight games and the Yan- 
kees won the pennant. The Red .S<.>x 
were second. The next year. 1942, 1 fell 
I should have been given a little more 
consideration because 1 won the triple 
crown .356 average, 137 RBIs, 36 home 
runs -but Joe Gordon got it. (iordon 
had his greatest year, and the Yankees 
won the pennant again. And we were sec- 
ond again. The voting tends to go to 
the team that wins, which i.s right. But I 
have to think the reason I didn't get 
more consideration was because of the 
trouble I had with the draft. 

War was imminent. I had gone to my 
draft board right after the season, about 
November of '41, and told them every- 
thing about myself, how much money I 
had in the bank, how much I sent my 
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of ENGLISH LEATHER* men's toiletries. 
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DEODORANT 
STICK, $1.25 
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mother every month, men thing. I was 
put in III-A. which meant I had a de- 
pendent and would he inducted only after 
guys in other groups had gone in first. I 
went on up to Minnesota. On the morn- 
ing of I^ecember 7 J d just come back 
from hunting ducks to this little hotel 
in Princeton. Minn, and was eating in 
the kitchen when it came over the radio 
thal ihe Japanese hail honihed Peai 1 Hai - 
bor. f rankly, none of this war talk had 
meant a damn to me up to then. Hitler 
had been giving h'urope lits and things 
were looking had all over the world, 
but It hadn't sunk in on me ycl. .Ml 1 
was interested in was playing ball, hil- 
ling the baseball, being able to hunt, 
making some money. I look back now. 
reading about World War II. and I say 
to myself, "dec. those (iermans were 
sure raising hell." but at the lime I was 
so wrapped up in my own problems I 
just couldn't get tix) concerned. 

In Januarv I got a notice i could be 
called at any lime. I had been reclassi- 
lied l-\. -\ friend i>f mine suggested I 
go see the gosernor's Selective Service 
appeal agent, an attorney, because 1 was 
the sole support of my divorced moth- 
er, She worked for the Salvation .Army, 
hut she didn't gel anything- So I told 
this man my story us honestly as 1 could. 
I've never been a bar. never could lie 
very well, and he said. "V'ou're right, 
you should still he Ml-A." So he talked 
to the appeals board, but it voted me 
dow.i, This really got the attorney mad, 
and he said he was going logo to the pres- 
idential board. toCiencral Hershey. Well. 
I had nobody to advise me. no father, 
no mother there to tell me anything, no 
real personal big-lcague friends to go to 
and say. "Tell me what to do." so 1 
just let the lawyer lake charge, and about 
10 days later I got word that I was hack 
m IM-A I was deferred by the pres- 
idential board. I thought, well, this is 
the lop of the heap. I’m going to be all 
1 ight after all. 

!n the meantime I got my 1942 con- 
tract and. boy. I remember I put it in 
my wardrobe trunk. S.TO.OIX). The end 
of the rainbow. But now some awful 
things arc being written about me. mean 
articles about my draft situation. The 
Japs are really running wild, and pa- 
triotism has invaded the press box. Bill 
Corum lakes out after me. and Paul 
Ciallico. They're writing, "Williams 
ought to get in the service, fie doesn't 
have to hide behind anybtHly. He can 
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gel in." and " Ted Williams isn't going 
to spring training, is he?" And vow. yow. 
yow. There arc a million ballplayers in 
1II-.A. Gordon played baseball thal year. 
DiMaggio played. Musial played but 
Ted Williams is the guy having trouble 
with the draft board. 1 remember I had 
u contract then to endorse (.Jiiakcr Oats, 
a 54, (XK) contract. 1 used to cat them all 
the time. But ihc advertising people can- 
celed out on me because of all this un- 
fair stuff, and I haven't eaten a single 
CJuaker Oat since. 

Well. JiK Cronin writes and tells me 
I ought to go see Mickey Civchranc at 
the (ireat I akes Naval Training Cen- 
ter. CiK'hranc had joined up and was 
helping run the athletic program, and 
by now it's quite obvious wc aren't 
going to win the war in six months. Cix:h- 
ranc had a new ear then, a I incoln 
Continental with pushbutton dixvrs. 
and he drove me around the (»rcat 
Lakes Center. There were lO.lXX) guys 
there, and CtKhrane's all decked out 
in his Navy uniform, and he gives me 
the big pitch. I meet a few of the 
guys, and Tm weakening fast, Tni about 
to enlist right now. Then Cochrane 
says. "Gee. it’s going to be awful lough 
to play ball. Y ou try to play ball this sum- 
mer. they'll boo you out of every park 
in the big leagues." 

Boy. I just saw lire. I said to myself. 
"1 don't give a damn who they bi>o or 
what they do. Tve heard plenty of boos. 
I'm going to play hail if I can." T hen 
Mr Y'awkcy got into the act. He said 
he didn't think it would be smart for 
me to come to spring training. I hat was 
the fir\l mistake the Red Sox made with 
me. I made up my mind then that I was 
going to go anyway. All I could think 
about was that big contract and the very 
fact thal I was entitled to be lll-.\ 
and thal now for the lirst lime in my 
life 1 would be able to get my mother 
out of hivk a little bn and fix up that 
house. 

Well. It turned out a lot better than 1 
thought It would. I heard a few remarks 
in the spring, but by the time the sea- 
son started it was mostly over, and near 
the end of Ihc season 1 signed up for 
naval aviation, which tiHvk the heat oil 
completely. In Ifecemher I got called, 
and live of us. Johnny Pesky. John Sain. 
Joe Coleman and Buddy Gremp. went 
to .Amherst College For basic pilot train- 
ing navigation, aerodynamics, math, 
aeronautics, all basicstulf and after that 
ru/)/tnurd 




Can Head & Shoulders 
^stop dandruff? 


Can Haimon Killebrew give it a ride? 




in the past seven years, 
“Harm" has averaged 42 
home runs a season. Driven 
w 7 S3 runs . We' s secorwi 
to Babe Ruth In homers per 
times at bat. And 24 homers 
ahead of the Babe’s pace 
at the same age. 
in the same period, 

) Head & Shoulders shampoo 
has checked dandruff for the 
millions of men who've made 
it their r^ular shampoo. 
They like the way it gives 
dandruff a ride. The way it 
c\ean, Tsea\, 

and easy to comb. That’s 
why Head & Shoulders has 
I become America’s 
• #1 shampoo. 

Get with a winner. 

Head & Shoulders . . . 
the Killebrew of shampoos. 




You might even want to live here, 


Whonwe pul upanewSlicllslalioruwostail willi 
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Wo plannod il dial \\a\ — hooauso a station is 
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sonrcos. and sells Sholl |)roducls. 

riuit's why wo |)ut our tradoinark on the station. 
W o want \ou to know exactly whoroa Sht*)l doalor is 
when YOU need him. 
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if it weren’t a service station. 


And to look iis il tl)c\ holon^cd to llu* site. 

d ar<* ovoi' 24,()()() Slirll sen'ice stations 
across tli<‘ coiintr\. And u<‘ uant tlu^ni all to look 
peat — l«‘causc it's peal (or linsincss. 

Hut iIkmcs anolhci r<'ason. t(M». I liis is 
ulici'c \v<> |•ais<’ our < liildrcn. Make our 
lionic. We want it to l<H)k nice. 





The Smooth Canadian 
has a way with women. 

Seagram’s VO. has all the things a woman looks for 
in a whisky. Smoothness. Gentleness. Understanding. 
In short, V.O. treats a lady like a lady. 
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to the University of North C arolina for 
advanced training. 

I never was sorry. From there to Koko- 
mo. Ind. to Pensacola. Fla. for more 
training, and all of it absolutely dif- 
ferent from anything I had ever been 
through. At operational training in Jack- 
sonville I set the student gunnery rec- 
ord. I was in great shape. 1 weighed 
I7S pounds. 1 felt I could run like a 
deer. I know I ran the half mile belter 
than 60 other cadets one day. And fly- 
ing came easy for me. But poor Pesky. 
He was a great little athlete. An excel- 
lent btixcr. a basketball player. He 
could run like hell and he was a tiger 
on the obstacle courses. But he flew 
an airplane as though he had stone 
arms. One time at Amherst, on a real 
windy day, we were flying Cubs. If 
you hold a Cub too tightly, the wind 
blows you off the runway. You have 
to crab, or you have to slip. Poor John 
lines up the runway, comes in and 
Hhiwih, the wind blows him away, and 
around he goes. He tries again, and the 
wind takes him again. Me made eight ap- 
proaches that day. [t looked like they 
were going to have to shoot him down. 

At Pensacola I was made an instruc- 
tor. flying Navy SNJs, and in my off 
hours I was discovering for the first time 
the pleasures of Florida's fishing. At 
about the same time I got married, tven- 
tually wc got our orders to report to 
the West Coast for combat duty, and 1 
was on my way to Honolulu when the 
war ended. 

I remember I met Dick Wakefield in 
Honolulu. He had set the league on fire 
for l>etroit in 1943 and 1944. and he'd 
finally been called up for service in 1945. 
If you ever met Dick Wakefield, you 
met a wonderful guy. One night at din- 
ner wc got to needling each other about 
what we were going to do in the 1946 sea- 
son. and 1 was getting to him pretty 
good. 1 said, ‘'(iee, Dick, they tell me 
you're a banjo hitter. They say you hit 
a lot of cheap home runs." One word 
led to another, and before the night was 
over wc had made five separate bets for 
1946. each one a thousand bucks: who 
will lead in home runs. RBls. salary and 
so forth, You knuw that's going to make 
the papers, the first word from Teddy 
Ballgame since 1942. and sure enough 
Happy Chandler, a great commissioner, 
sends us each a personal telegram, can- 
celing the bets. 

If you know anything about me. you 


know that 1 946 was the only year I played 
in a World Series, and that it ended in 
a frustration that grew, like the impor- 
tance of the .400 season, to a terrible 
dimension as the years pa.sscd. Who was 
to know ai that time i would not get an- 
other chance? The first World Scries Ty 
Cobb played in he batted .200. but he 
got two more chances. The first World 
Senes Stan Musial played in he batted 
.222. but he got three more chances. 
This was it for me. 

Wc had a wonderful team in '46. Ihe 
pitching was great Tex Hughson, Boo 
Ferriss, Mickey Harris. Joe Dobson 
and wc got off to such a fantastic start 
that after only two months wc practi- 
cally had the pennant clinched. I re- 
member I was wearing out Cleveland 
pitchers that year, and in the first game 
of a doublchcadcr with the Indians in 
June I hit three home runs, the first 
with the bases loaded, the second with 
two on and the last in the ninth inning 
to win the game 1 1 10. 

In the second game l.ou Btiudreau. 
managing Clevclund then, came up with 
his shift. I won't outline it here except 
to say that only the leftficldcr remained 
left of second base, and he was in fairly 
close. Boudreau had figured. "I can't 
slop this guy from hitting home runs, 
but practically all his base hits arc to 
the right of the diamond. I can sure cut 
into his doubles and singles." 

Gee, I had to laugh when I saw it. 
What the hell's going on? This was on 
my second time up in the second game. 
I'd doubled to clear the bases in the 
first inning, giving me eight runs halted 
in for the day. (You can't puli a shift 
like that with men on base.) .\gainsi 
the shift that day I grounded to second 
base and walked twice, so you can't say 
it hurt me right off. They were still feel- 
ing me out, and in all I hit 11 home 
runs and batted .400 against Cleveland 
that year. But there is no doubt that 
the shift hurt me later on. By the next 
year everybody had one kind of shift or 
another, and in June 1 was batting 
around .280. AI Simmons, still predicting 
doom for me. came out and said. "Well, 
that's the end of Williams — he can't hit 
to left field." Others were saying. "Wil- 
liams can't beat the shift," 

If you got down to tight mathematics, 
knowing 1 was a pull hitter, knowing 
that I averaged 85'" of my hits to the 
right of center field, knowing I was count- 
ed on in Boston for the big hit, the 
ronllruml 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 

BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 



BOARD MEETING. 


It only looks like fun and games. Actu- 
ally, it's strictly business. That's the 
unique product of a company called 
Gamt»s for Industry, Inc. — who create 
promotional games, training games, 
and educational games for firms like 
Boyal Crown Cola, First National 
City Bank of New York, Grace Line, 
Allis-Chalmers, and many others. 

After Business Week first reported 
this unusual service, in an editorial 
feature back in early 1965, Games for 
Industry found themselves with prac- 
tically a monoFK>ly in the field. Five 
of their major client projects came 
directly from the article. Even today, 
years later, the Bu.sinuss Week story 
is stilt producing inquiries. President 
Alan Charles wrote us to say: “In the 
most literal sense. Business Week put 
Games for Industry, Inc. in business.” 

Well, we were delighted to have 
played a part. We think business can 
be fun — even if we never lose sight of 
the serious purpose of the business in- 
formation wo deliver in every issue. 
That’s why more than 580,0(X) manage- 
ment executives, no matter what their 
game. Go Directly to Business Week. 
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for a silicone-smooth shave! 


home run and often couldn’t afford to 
settle for the easy punch single to left, 
you have to think it look points off my 
lifetime average ot .344. But how much? 
I won the league batting championship 
four times against the shift after that, 
and I missed it by two-tenths of a per- 
centage point another time, and once I 
lost the title for not being up enough 
times officially. Under present rules, with 
bases on balls. I would have had that 
other championship. 

But the story you read was. ••Williams 
isn't trying to beat it," The hell 1 wasn’t. 
I was just having a hard time hitting to 
left field. Paul Waner tried to help me. 
hut I finally figured it out for rnyscif. It 
was simple really. My normal stance was 
so close to the plate that, since they 
were pitching me tight to force me to 
pull into all that congestion in right field. 
1 could do little else. All i had to do 
was stand a hit farther away from the 
plate, so that I would have room and 
lime to push the ball a little more. Wan- 
cr said swing down on the ball, but as 
long as I was snug up to the plate like 
that I couldn’t swing down on those in- 
side pitches. 1 know this. I beat that 
damn shift a lot more than people real- 
ize. There’s no doubt, though, that it 
was a smart move on Boudreau's part, 
if mainly psychological. If it were me I 
think I'd shift for Frank Robinson right 
now. or Mickey Mantle or Harrnon Kil- 
lebrew. Certainly Killebrcw and Mantle. 

Well, a real funny thing happened. 
We went into this slump in 1946. after 
getting off so fast, and we were having 
a hell of a time clinching the pennant. 
They earned champagne around on the 
train for two weeks. We stopped hit- 
ting, we slopped winning. And then Joe 
Dobson shut out Cleveland on Septem- 
ber 13. and against the shift I sliced a 
ball over Pat Sccrcy's head in lefi cen- 
ter field. The ball rolled all the way to 
the wall, and 1 made it all the way around, 
the only inside-the-park home run I ever 
hit. Someone said. "Is that the easiest 
homer you ever got?" 1 said “Hell. no. 
It was the hardest. I had to run." We 
won 1-0. and we had our pennant. On 
a home run to left held. 

We had had such a big lead it was 
just a matter of time, anyway. And the 
truth is 1 didn’t know we’d been carry- 
ing around that champagne. 1 wasn’t 
much to keep up with the gossip. I was 
always in the shower, out. bang, gone, 
when the game was over. 1 was all ex- 
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cited then about lying flics for my fall 
hshing. This friend of mine, Bill White, 
was teaching me how to tie the Hies. Ev- 
ery night after the game I'd go up to Bill’s 
little bitty shop over the firehouse, a 
bl(Kk from the hotel in Cleveland, and 
we’d tic flics. I couldn’t wail to get there, 
so 1 never knew about the party. Well, 
Dave Egan, The Colonel, didn’t hesitate 
to set me straight in the eyes of the world. 
"Ted Williams," he w rote, ’'is noi a team 
man. He is utterly lacking in anything 
that even bears remote resemblance to 
team spirit." 1 have to think old Jim 
Thorpe would have slugged him. 

Now comes the Senes with the Car- 
dinals. and for me it was ill-fated from 
the start. They were all gassed up after 
a tight race. We were coming off a month- 
long slump. The American League de- 
cided to have two practice games to 
sharpen us up. the Red Sox against a 
group of All-Stars from the league. We 
played in Boston, It was 30® and there 
were about 2.000 people in the stands. 
The weather was just awful. Little Mick- 
ey Haefner. a lefthander from Wash- 
ington. was pitching, and he threw me 
a little sidearm curvcball. I saw it com- 
ing. and I kind of held up. It hit me 
right on the tip of the elbow. Shoosli. 
the elbow went up like a balloon. It 
turned blue. The World Senes was to 
begin three days later, but I didn't get 
any batting practice for two days. 

While we were on the train to St. 
Louis before the first game. Egan came 
up with another big scoop. I was going 
to be traded for Hal Ncwhoiiscr of De- 
troit when the .Senes was over. Lhcrc 
was never any foundation to the story 
whatswvcr. but there it was in the pa- 
pers. and how do you think fhai made 
me feel’.’ Then a week later he had me 
going to the Yankees for DiMaggio. 
There apparently was a germ of truth 
to that possibility, but of course it nev- 
er materialized. 

Well, we got to .St. Louis, big favor- 
ites to win the Senes, and I took my 
first batting practice and the elbow didn't 
feel too bad. I can’t use that as an ex- 
cuse and I won’t, but I remember wish- 
ing we’d never had that lousy game in 
Boston. Howie Pollct- a lefthander, nice 
to look at, good control, moved the ball 
around, sort of like Warren Spahn 
pitched the first game for St. Louis and 
the Cards had a version of the shift work- 
ing. They crowded me the whole Senes 
to get me to pull. But the first time up I 

ronllnuftt 
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The Ssikssssst Bug. 



One, we rent shiny 
new Plymouths. 

And two, we try harder 
to get rid of the bugs in 
the rent a car business. 

Who knows? Maybe the 
way to the top is 
over the backs of bugs. 

Avis tries harder. 



When we stripe the TR-250, it isn't willy-nilly. It's well-earnecJ, Beneath these broad- 
shouldered stripes we've combined the track tested Triumph 6-cylinder engine with a 
chassis that stands up to racing demands. And wins. Of course, we've added the obvi- 
ous IRS, 4 forward synchromesh gears, rack and-pinion steering, disc brakes up front, 
radial ply tires. As well as the unique: reflective safety striping on the convertible too. 


The TR-250 has been decorated for action 

above and beyond the call of everyday driving. 


^TBIUMPH TR-250 

t3175. suRgesiea B'te. East Co«si POE eius 9Dt-onai e>t’av title and/or local lots look lor your ntsrtst Tr.umon 
dealer <n ir<e tcmow Panes leyiand Motor Corooralio'' of Nonn Amenco. Ill Geiwey Place. Tearveck New Jersey 07666 
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If you won't stand for futty flicks. lightweight easy-on-lhe-budget super-8 

a Minolta Autopak''-8 movie camera. at under $!20,plus case. The Minolta 

You'll be taking pictures through a Autopak-S K7 has power 200 m and motor, 

world-famous Rokkor zoom lens- rated reflex viewing and many extras to make 

tops lor sharp color photography by pro it a great buy at under $200, plus case 

fessional photographers everywhere. See and try the exciting Minolta super-8 

The Minolta Autopak'8 Kll (shown) is trio at your nearest camera dealer. Or 

the most fully equipped super-S you can ''rrite for colorful illustrated literature 

buy. Under $250. plus case. Other models in- tO; Minolta Corporation. 200 Park Avenue South, 
elude the Minolta Autopak-8 S3, a truly compact. New York, New York 10003 
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hit u shut to right licid and thought, 
"Boy. that's out." It hit the screen a 
foot foul, I wound up with one hit for 
the day. and I rcniember so well think- 
ing, "Cice. only one hit, I'll have to do 
better tomorrow." 

1 won't bother to recap the details. sad 
as they weie. I got only f'lse hits for the Se- 
ries. all singles, one of them a bunt. The 
shift might base taken away another two 
or three, and in the sc'cnth game I hit a 
couple of long flies to the outfield ihai 
Harry Walker and bnos Slaughter made 
line catches on. One in particular I 
thxMighl might ha\c gone. It was 4tK) or 
410 feet and Walker ran a long way. but 
it was loo high and \Salker caught it. 

I know this, I was certainly jacked 
up for that Series. I remember I had 
seen my lirsi World Senes game in 19ty, 
New ^'ork \s. C incinnati, and how much 
It alfecicd me. We d played ( iiieinnati 
that spring coming north, and that day 
in |y.T9 I said to myself. "Boy I could 
hit in this .Senes." and I goi so emo- 
lionaliy involved just watching it that I 
somitcd after the game. 

I do think It IS hard to hit in a World 
Senes, f or anybody. It is usually played 
in cooler weather, for one thing. You 
play half the games in a strange park 
and usually against pitchers you never 
saw before. I never got going. I never 
really fell swishy at the plate. Orlando 
C epeda had a Senes like that last year, 
I fc hit . Kl.t just cold, that's all. 

Well. It was over and I was just so dis- 
gusted. Ml unhappy, and I couldn’t 
believe we'd lost. I was shclI-shiKkcd. I 
was so disappointed m myself, I gave 
niy Senes check to Johnny t)rlando. 
who had always hecn there to give me 
consolation when I was feeling down in 
the dumps. .-\nd I remember I went 
over to the tram that night, (»od. I'd 
been reading these stones about getting 
traded, and now we’d lost, and I vveiii 
into my little compartment on the train 
and didn't come out imiil aboui IDr.lO. 
When 1 got in there and closed the 
door 1 just broke down and started cry- 
ing, and 1 looked up and there was a 
whole crowd of people watching me 
through the window 


NEXT WEEK 

Williams charges Hosion with making 
three mistakes, denies he choked in big 
games and fondly recalls Jik McCanhy. 

4r. 




THERE ISN’T ONE BEST TENNIS BALL. 


Ask for the single best 
tennis ball in the world 
and what you get is 
double-talk. 

But it’s double-talk 
that makes good sense. 
Because there isn’t 
one best tennis ball. 
There are two. 

And the two are the 
Wilson Championship 
and the Wilson Extra 
Duty Championship 
tennis balls. 

The Wilson 
Championship is made 
for any court surface. 
The cover of the ball 
has a close-cropped 
nap of nylon, dacron, 
and wool. Its response, 
speed, bounce, and 
accuracy make it the 
world’s most popular 
tournament ball. 


here’s the point: This 
ball gives the same 
performance as the 
Championship does on 
any surface. The 
roughed-up nap of the 
Extra Duty ball simply 
imparts the extreme 
wearability so 
necessary for play 
on hard surfaces. 


We guess you might 
say the best tennis balls 
in the world are the 
Wilson Championship 
and the Wilson Extra 
Duty Championship. 
Either one will improve 
your game. Let the 
court decide which 
one to play. 

UliC&oii’ 



The extra Duty 
Championship ball is 
made especially for 
hard courts — asphalt 
and concrete. But 


THERE ARE TWO. 



Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. RIvor Grovo, III. 
A subsidiary of Ling-Tamco-Vought. Ir»d' 
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Golfer Lee Trevino, who as an unknown finished fifth in last year's 
U.S. Open, likes to spend money as fast as he earns It. but his wife 
Claudia keeps the key to the bank by MYRON COPE 

A FIRM HAND 

ON A CAREFREE CAT 


I could yise him SIS.OOO." says Clau- 
dia Trevino, living her husband sviih 
u gare you could hang wash on. "and 
lic'd blow it in a week. Money means 
nothing to him," 

Lee Buck Trevino lets out a roosicr- 
ish cackle, delighted by the rebuke. He 
has been averaging roughly S2.2(H) a 
tournamcni since loining ihc pro golf 
lour last June, but still has irouble lind- 
ing a dime to mark his ball, "I hilil late- 
ly I never bad any money." he says. 
"Ii's like pieces of paper lo me 

Ihc Ircvinos are sipping soft drinks 
at a lable m the Mon/on Mills Ciiuntrv 
Club, whicli lies 20 miles souilicasi of 
Tl Paso in the desert 1 ce is the club pro 
a grinning, copper-ctilored Mexican, 
28 years old. who at 5’ 10" and ISO 
pounds IS built like a paunchy bulldog. 
Ihtiugh ho was born and raised in the 
countryside near Dallas, newspapei col- 
umnists almost mvanahly invite their 
readers to imagine him standing at Pan- 
chi' Villa’s right liand. with a bandolier 
losscd over his shoulder. The name .•\nii 
IS latioivcd on his right forearm. Ann, 
he explains, was a sweetheart who wrote 
him a Dear John letter when he .served 
in the Marines, but, as matters turned 
out. the tattoo regained its usefulness 
Claudia’s middle name is Ann. 

■ VVe can go out to shop f«tr a pair of 
siKks.” Claudia is saying, "and he’ll 
spend 5>500." 

"I never spend nothin'. ’ I ee grum- 
bles. toughening. 

"Because I nevei give ytiu anything. " 
.A lithe, blonde cutie from Dallas. 

NO WHO INV 


Claudia administers the family foriunc 
and IS the Wilbur Mills of I ee’s existence. 
The savings and checking accounts are 
in lier name, an tirraiigemcni that i ee 
rckTogni/es as prudent, because any mon- 
ey he can lay his hands <in is as gimd as 
gone. Deadbeats melt bis bean with 
hard-luck stones Across the Kio 
(irande. waiters at Juarez racetrack find 
their hands stulTed with lee’s $5 lips, 
(iambi mg men keep a chair open for him 
at the lable. "Ifthere'sa bllle poker game 
nearby and if I got S5(K) I'll blow it." he 
says genially "Or if I got S5 I’ll blow 
tliai, I got iti bust lital pi*ker game or it 
gt't lo bust me. I nforlunalely. I don't 
bvist mans poker games." 

"Me never comes home with a dime 
m his pocket." Claudia .sighs. 

"You only live once. Why niit have 
srinc fun? I'll tell you. this is ilic most 
money -hungriest woman I ever seen." 

there is no acnniony. only alTection. 
in Ice’s lone, for it was Claudia who 
last summer launched him tm a tourna- 
ment career that already has netted them 
upward of SbO.OOO m winnings, there 
he was. an LI Paso nobody, an old Mex 
of 27. a golfer who had never had a les- 
son who had mastered the game in the 
Marines on Okinawa. The ItKal qualifier 
for the 1967 U.S. Open was drawing 
near at Odessa, hut I.ee did not regard 
himself as Open material. Claudia, how- 
ever. sent in his S2() entry fee and or- 
dered him lo Odessa. 

He shot 69-67 I i6, the lowest local 
qualifier score in the nation. Next, he 
finished second m the sectional at Dal- 


las. proceeding from there, on horrnwed 
money, lo the Open at plush Baltusrol 
in New Jersey, 'Jack IJufTy!" the cad- 
die master called through a microphone 
lo ihe caddie yard. ‘ V ou’ve been drawn. 
Vour professional is here, and he wants 
you imiiKdiaiely." 

Duffy slitiined into v lew. a 4l)is)i. loiir- 
nanicnl-hardened veteran. Me looked 
•ver Irevino as if to say. "Well, there 
giies my chance fora piece oft he money ” 

I islle.ssly. wordlessly. Duffy trailed 
I ee ihrougli a praclicc-iound two-over- 
par 72, conlidcnily expecting to sec an 
80 before long. But in the next three 
days of practice lie saw instead a 68, a 
7I and a 70, By daily stages Diifl'y quick- 
ened his pace, first drawing closer lo 
his professionaTs heels, then abreast of 
him and linally out from, authoritatively 
leadmglfievvay. \i last liespi>ke. "Kid." 
he announced as I ee concluded Ins last 
praciiee round. 'I'll tell you something. 

I hose guys can have Nicklaus. Palmer 
and Casper I'm ready lo go wilh vou." 

Ice did noi shaic Duffy’s optimism. 
Me phoned ( l.iudia in I I Paso and said. 
"Money, I’ve just blown the Open. I 
slu't a 28I. and I'm going so go<<d llial 
I ean'i have .instlnng left for the tour- 
nament.” Baloney . saul Claudia She or- 
dered him to shoot another 2Xl, Ice 
went out swinging, sustaining himself 
each day tni peaches and plums, eaten 
m his motel room. Me timshed ssiih a 
28.7 for fifth place and 'jb.OIH) Back at 
1 lorizon Mills, the members tossed down 
drinks »in the liouse. Vlcaiiwhilc tee 
handed Duify S25<) that he had hoard- 
ed for that purpose, he then ate an- 
other peach, endorsed liis check and 
mailed it lo Claudia, w iio opened a hank 
account for herself I ater he w«uild pry 
VlOd from Claudia and send it lo Duffy 
as final payment. 

I rom Baltusrol, I cc flew to the Cleve- 
land (Jpen, arriving w iih M 5 in his pock- 
et. "Can i pay you I hursday?" he asked 
the lady rcgi.sirar collecting V5() entry 
fees. 

"V ou just won Sh.OBO." she reiinnded 
him. 

conmufj 
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IT WAS CLAUDIA TREVII 


lESTEO $30 FOR THE ENTR' 


EE IN THE U.S. OPEN THAT LEO TO LEE'S SUCCESS 
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"I know." Lee said, "but my wife's 
yol It all. and she's promised to send 
me a little." 

In his heart Lee yearned l«i be back 
at Hon/on Hills, knowing: the members 
stood wailing to throw u party in his 
honor. Distracted b\ his thoughts, he 
arrived at the .^hth hole, where he three- 
putted from SIS feet away and missed 
the eutolT by a stroke He (lew home 
and got joyously drunk. 

Fxcepl for the {'Icvcland ()j>en and 
the American Ciolf Classic. Lee Trevino 
finished in the money in each of the I.'* 
I’CiA tournaments he played last year, 
closing the sca.son with S2K.700 m win- 
nings. His face creased by a broad smile, 
enjoying every moment of tournamcni 
golf, he has brought to the lour a bree/y 
presence that already has created a Tre- 
vino cult- Ihc press tent clamors for liis 
ingenuous interviews. Last August at the 
VV'esfchcster Classic, where he had a 67 
rained out yet won SX.125 in seventh- 
place money, a band of Connecticut Ital- 
ians more or less adopted him and have 
continued to follow him around the 
country even after discovering he is not 
a piii.uiiiii. Lee's I leas, they call them- 
selves 

■Nobody enjoys playing golf like I 
do. " Trevino insists, and he’s probably 
right- On his (irsi day at the scene of 
the Masters this year he put in 36 holes 
of practice, then played nine holes on a 
pitch-and-putt course. After a shower 
and an evening of cards with a few of 
his Fleas he wound up at midnight on a 
par-3 course, going nine holes in a sports 
jacket and alligator shoes. 


T i >- Masters galleries soon found 
themselves cocking iheir cars for the 
whimsical rcllcclions that Lee uttered 
as he made his way around sedate Au- 
gusta National. In the opening round, 
for example, he stood in the froghair 
and chipped far past the hole "I didn't 
know no way to play it," he innocently 
announced- At IK his tee shot seemed 
headed straight for a distant hunker, "Sit 
down! Sit down!" he cried to the ball. 
I he drive sat dow n a full 20 yards short 
of the bunker "Wlni do I think I am. 
Jack Nicklaus'.’" l.ec mused. Going into 
the (inal round, he lay only two strokes 
olf the lead, but he became involved tn 
a series of naval expeditions m the Au- 
gusta National waters. Finally he ar- 
rived on the IKth green, where he in- 


forincd the suriounding tlirving. "1 gotta 
two-pull this for an 80" Having two- 
putlcd. Lee then piped, "It ain't Ihc 80 
I'm worried about, Why I ni worried is 
when I get home my wife is gonna kick 
me all over the golf course " 

Curiously. Trevino has yet to win an 
olTicial tournament, possibly be- 

cause of a paradox in his makeup. 

I hough a compulsive gambler o(T the 
course, he decided from the beginning 
to play It scrupulously safe on the lour 
Having been iKMinilcss the greatest pari 
of his life, he regarded S2.0(H). say. as a 
bonanza and preferred to move cau- 
tiously, keeping his ball in play, rather 
than risk chancy shots that might bring 
him a S20.(KK> first prize. A spectator 
once called to him on the practice green, 
"(hetend you have to make this to lie." 
Lee turned to the man and bluntly re- 
plied, "I'd lay It up and settle for sec- 
ond place." 

Hut in May. at the Houston Cham- 
pions International, the voice lhal at card 
tables icIK l ee to go for broke w»in 
out- One stroke olV the lead going into 
the final round, he promised himself. 
"I'm going al'iei the 20 grand ‘ Shoot- 
ing for the pins, disdaining the middle 
of the greens, he seized the lead, then 
fell into a tic with Roberto De Vicenzo 
l >n the final green he succumbed to pres- 
sure. "1 couldn't even sec that cup," he 
admitted after blowing u four-fool pull 
that dropi>cd him to second-place mon- 
ey of 5.12,0(8). 

Today there are those w ho. for a good 
reason, rale him a serious dark horse 
wherever major tournanients arc played 
on light courses. The reason certainly is 
not his swing, which can be found in 
none of the instructional books. "I got 
u wide-open stance. ' Lee says. "and. 
hell, I got my feel pointed 60 yards i<' 
the left of the green I aim to the left 
and throw the club out to the right. 1 
try to push the ball to the green. It's 
the way I learned to play. I don't know 
any other way Say. ii\ worked for a 
while, hasn't if.’" 

Somehow it has, and the drives that 
whistle off l.cc's woods are the reason 
why he's a threat on narrow fairways. 
Though only of average distance, his 
tec shots behave beautifully, rarely carry- 
ing him into the rough. They travel at 
a height that almost would enable a 
fairly rangy first baseman to reach up 
and stab them. On Lee's hi Paso train- 
ing grounds, you see. there is no other 


way to play, for an ordinary day in 
April or May finds the wind blowing 
at 35 mph. which means that the golf- 
er who puts his ball high tn the air is 
u loser "I've played m 60-milc winds." 
Lee says And why not. when Horizon 
Hills members arc standing by w iih wal- 
lets wailing to be lapped',’ 

Horizon Hills, siiuaicd like a lost drift- 
er in country lhal is sand, rock and mes- 
viuitc. IS not precisely the sort of club 
where one would expect to find a suc- 
cessful tournament pro For Ihc past four 
years it has been operated as a business 
enterprise by Jesse VVhiiienlon. a raw- 
boned former Green Bay Packer defen- 
sive back, and his cousin. Donny Whit- 
tington. a handsome, debonair man who 
explains lhal he and Jesse have spelled 
iheir surnames dilTcrcntly ever since their 
fathers had an argument years ago. 
"Jesse's dad changed the spelling," Don- 
ny .says. "Hey. Jesse, what was that ar- 
gument about, anyhow?" Jesse says 
damned if he knows. Anyhow, for a 
5250 initiation fee and 520 monthly dues, 
anybody can join Horizon Hillsand lake 
a crack at defeating its fairways, which 
slow ly arc yielding grass but in the mean- 
time otTcr an experience somewhat akin 
lo golfing on broken pavement The 
greens, however, arc excellent, and man- 
agement IS ptiurmg a million gallons of 
water a day into the fairways, conlideni 
dial bel'tirc long Horizon Hill.s will be 
an emerald in the desert 

As it is. the club pros|>ers with a full-io- 
capacily membership of 554. which is 
drawn ihcic by a boisier<ius frontier at- 
mosphere that would strike most out- 
siders as a travesty of country club mores. 
T-or cxaiiiplc. the members enjoy recall- 
ing the day w hen Frank Gromeens. a 26(1- 
pound Irutk-hne tycoon, and Bob Long, 
who sells Cromeens his insurance, were 
playing in a foursome accompanied by 
two bar carls manned by barmaids in 
skintight gold lame At one point C'ro- 
inecns accused I ong of cheating and 
slugged him with an iron, breaking two 
Ilf his ribs. Delighted with himself, the 
hefty tycoon collapsed to the ground, 
nearly delirious with laughter. The in- 
surance man thereupon climbed into his 
carl and drove it straight over his cli- 
ent. "|-rank wasn't much hurt," says 
Donny Whittington "He just had tracks 
up his shirt. " 

Now it is a tine spring day. with gusts 
up lo 40 mph. and Lee Trevino is charg- 
ing across the course in a cart that tJics 


luer hutiips and out of gullies at iceih- 
jarring speed. Me is plasing in a five- 
sonic, which lor Hori/on Hills is rather 
.1 small group. I'ach man pilots his own 
death machine, followed by a gallery of 
10 who have made do with seven carl.s. 
The belling among players and gallery 
lages fast and furious, as d«>cs the play 
Itself hirst-man-lo-his-ball hits is the 
rule that prevails, iIk result being that 
only Divine Providence seems li> pre- 
serve the parlicipanis from a crosslire 
of fairway shots that would cause a pru- 
dent observer to keep an ambulance 
standing by, I’ounng hell for leather 
down a slope, the golfers and spectators 
suggest a hand of Sious allueking u wag- 
on tram. 

■ In the winter, when the course isn’t 
as crowded," says Donny Whimngion, 
chopping a long in hiscarl. "there'll be 1 5 
or IN of 'em playing ai one group Well, 
actually, they’ll start out in two groups, 
but they’ll join together at No. 10 in or- 
der to increase the action. Most I’ve ever 
seen go IX holes is a iwelvcstuiie.” 

1 ee’s tivcsoinc.knownaroundtheclub 
as f Troop, is a motley but deceiving 
group. Maiim Lettunich. foi esample, 
IS a roughhewn. unshaven man who 
wears a .-ed leather hunting cap and a 
cheap blue gt'lf shirt that billows over 
his beei belly, exposing his llesh at limes. 
Me farms cotton and is said to be worth 
millions. None of the others are hurt- 
ing cither At any rate, a great deal of 
cussing Tills the air. and everyone makes 
sure that 1 ce lees r*ff 40 to 100 yards be- 
hind the others, depending on llic hole 
'\i No. 4 he stands knee deep m desert 
brush, teeing olT from behind .i hill that 
lies on the far side of a pond Thus far 
in the round he has been playing poor- 
ly. because, lie explains. "I luui loo much 
giggle luicc before I went out 

The bets mount, in presses and dou- 
ble presses, and before long 1 ee is stand- 
ing in the IXih fairway. 2l0>aids (rom 
the pm. facing head on into a gale. Me 
needs a stiong linisli to make the day a 
substantial success SSiili .i inic-iion he 
drills i.he ball under the wind. It strikes 
to yards from the pin. skitters up to the 
green and comes to rest live feel below 
ilie eup. '(joiiT to .liiare/ tonight. " I ee 
chirps "Need some money lor die dog 
track. Man. I hit that sunnabiicli quail 
high." Stepping hnskly up to lus pull, 
he riMcs it into the cup (or an eagle t 
Me then throws a burlesque-queen bump 
at his \ Id inis and walks otT SI -HI nelier 



"Mell. I’m spoiiin’ them XO. '>() yards 
a hole, on (he average." I ee says while 
ilnving 111 .luare/ that mglii. ".-Viid I've 
told them I’m gonna give ’em par for a 
parinei tomorrow, meaning the worst 
they can seore on any hole is a par 
Shucks, these guys help me gel into 
shape I don’i want to heal memlxTs 
out ol their money." 

Tlic next day , Martin 1 eilumch Hacks 
d\nvn I.ec in the clubhouse. ‘AS here'll 
hell you I'H.’cn'?” he ilemands “We re 
ready to go. S'ou gtvin’ us par lor a parl- 

"In //lu/ wind!" sill leks Ireviro 'Not 
a chance ” 

Donny W liiiimgion is silting ai the 
bar. explaining llial he ongina ly lured 
i ce al a salary of S.t(l a week, plus w lull- 
ever he could earn from giving lessons. 
I .isl year Donny and ( ousin Jesse be- 
came i ee's Kickers on the pro lour and 
wound up sellin.e him a one-lhird in- 
Iciest Ml llie club undei an aiiangcmcni 
that pass hima salary ofSl.OdOa nionlh 
and temporarily pros ides him with a Tin- 
nishevi .iparimeril on the grounds, .Also 
they sel up a fund lluil now enables 
1 ec. while on tour, to write checks “I 
.ilways w rile checks I'oi SZIHI." lee says. 


"becau-sc it’s a nice round tiguie." 
VV here, asks Donny, could they find an- 
i*ihcr pro capable of blending so well 
with Mon/on’s peculiar membership? 

■Hey. lee!" a distinguished, gray- 
huiied gentleman calls from a table. 

\ ou goiii’ down to Houston next vseek. 
.iin’t you’’ My wife says she’s gi'in’ dovsn 
to Houston." 

Professional protocol toward mem- 
bers being somewhat informal at H<v- 
n/on Hills. I cc responds. "Maybe she 
got somethin’ goiiT for her " 

1 ee arrived at I It'ri/on Hills two years 
.igo dead broke, having traveled a trail 
ihal was hardly calculated to lead him 
lo alpaca sweaters and sirloin steak. 
Mong with two sisters, he was raised 
by his mother and grandlaihcr. the lat- 
ler a gravediggci. in a toin-room frame 
hinise llial had neitlier electricity nor in- 
>ule pliinibing It siooil m a haylield by 
the (ilen I akes C ouiiliv I'luh. outside 
.if Dallas I ee's hrsi exposuie to golf 
came when, at llie age t>l' f>. he found a 
leK-handed non that had K'eii thrown 
into the haylield Iking nght-handed. 
he simply lurncil the club aiounvl. bit- 
ling VV11I1 the lip o' the bluiie m ihe 
lashion ol Ihcgicat ii lei.-shot at list I'.iiil 
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Hahn. A hil later I.cc stumbled up<in a 
right-handed iron in the haylicld. "In 
those days." he says, "if you could af- 
ford to play golf, >ou could afford to 
ihross assay clubs. I made me a two- 
hole course in the pasture, and when 
they cut the hay in summer I had me 
the plushest course you c\cr seen. " 

Though he caddied at Glen Lukes and 
sneaked m a few holes at dusk, Lee took 
no serious interest in the game, being 
compelled to quit school after the ses- 
enth grade and go to work. But when 
he was 19 and already serving the sec- 
ond of two hitches in the Marines, he 
glanced at a bulletin-board notice an- 
nouncing tryouts for the Third Marine 
Division golf team. “Shucks. I know a 
little about that game." he told himself. 
His executive officer, weighing Lee's re- 
quest for permission to try out. chal- 
lenged him to a round in order to eval- 
uate his game. "1 wa.xed him." says Lee. 

In time he waxed the entire division 
team, and two years later emerged from 
the Marines a skillful, if not especially 
stylish, golfer. In Dallas. Lee went to 
work as a pro at a par-3 course. Pres- 
ently he married Claudia, and to make 
ends meet he began enticing lesser golf- 
ers into irresistible matches. He would 
agree to use left-handed clubs, or, if giv- 
en half a stroke a hole, he would play 
the entire par-3 course equip|>ed only 
with an empty Dr. Pepper bt'llle- the 
one-quart family size, “ I can hit a ball 
100 yards with a Dr, Pepper bottle." 
Lee says, "I can control it fairly well, 
too. In fact. I never lost a bet using 
that bottle. I once won S90 playing two 
holes. A fella said, “I'll play you a hole 
for S45.' and then he insisted on one 
more hole. I think Claudia and me blew 
the whole S90 that night." 

I he pro lour, in the meantime, seemed 
but a faraway dream. Young goffers can- 
not obtain a place on the tour simply 
by show ing up with a bagful of clubs. 
Lee learned to his dismay that in order 
to make the big lime he first would have 
to attend the tournament players' school 
at Palm Beach Gardens. 1 la. and show 
a minimum of S6.5(K) available to pay 
his way on the lour. He lucked the w herc- 
wiihal to do either. But I’GA rules of- 
fered him another, though slower, way. 
B> putting in four years as a course pro 
and matriculating at the I’GA's business 
school in Dallas. Lee could qualify for 
the precious Class A card that auto- 
matically admits a player to the tour. 


At last he fultillcd both of those require- 
ments and asked his employer to sign a 
form verify ing his four years of service 
on the par-3 course. 

‘■I'm not going to sign ii," the man re- 
plied. "I don't think you're ready for 
that Class A card." Lee supposes his 
boss simply did not want to lose his .ser- 
vices. but he lost them anyhow, {-mraged. 
I ee quit. 

Tycoons and wealthy playboys across 
America were lining up to back hotshot 
college golfers, and now a Dallas man 
named Bill Gray came forward willing 
to sponsor Lee in scattered tournaments 
that did not require the Class A card. 
The only trouble was that Lee's spon- 
sor needed a sponsor. Bill Gray held a 
modest government job that barely en- 
abled him to foot Lee's expenses to the 
1965 Texas State Open at Houston and 
the Mexico Open. Happily, l.cx; won the 
State Open and SLOOO and in Mexico 
City won second-place money. S2.280. 
"So we were in business." Lee says. 

By now Bill Gray had become so en- 
chanted with lournameni golf that he 
quit his job. This turn of events dictated 
that certain expenditures airplane tick- 
ets. for example — be eliminated, so to 
reach the Panama Open, the dauntless 
sponsor and his pro drove 7t^ days 
through Central America, sleeping in 
Gray's car and. at one stop in HI Sal- 
vador, in a 50c hotel room that they 
shared with a large bat. The southern 
portion of Costa Rica, the last leg on 
their journey . proved particularly ardu- 
ous. 

"The reason was." Lee says, "there 
was no road. We drove on a riverbed. 
It was all boulders. The fastest we could 
go was 15 miles an hour. Then we went 
up through mountains on a horse trail, 
and finally, in the middle of the night, 
we find a little road. But now we sec 
there's a truck parked sideways across 
the road, and there's four guys wailing 
for us. One of them is wearing a big 
straw hat and no shirt, and he's got a car- 
bine. Bill Gray says, 'It's all over. They're 
tixin' to kill us.‘ Well, the guy with the 
carbine says to us in Spanish. 'Hey. you 
got a cigarette'?' And in Spanish. I tell 
him, “Here. Take the whole pack.' So 
they moved the truck. Till wc got to Pana- 
ma. I like to suffocated. W'e had the 
doors liKkcd and the windows rolled 
up light all the way." In I’anama City, 
I.ee won fifth-place money. S716.67, and 
Gray sold his car. making it possible 


for them to fly back to lYallas and un- 
employment. 

Hnter .Martin Lcttunich, the million- 
aire cotton farmer. Lcttunich had ob- 
served lee's performance in the State 
Open, and now he was phoning from 
El Paso with a proposition. Ho wanted 
to pit Ltc against a hot lix-aJ golfer in 
HI Paso. "Fly over here." Lcttunich said 
to Lee. "and I'll pay your expenses and 
S300, win or lose." 

"I shot a 65 and a 67." Lee says of 
the match, “and beat the guy lik; a tom- 
tom. I turned him every way but loose." 

What's more. Lee persuaded lYonny 
W'hiiiingion to make him the Horizon 
Hills pro. He worked furiously to im- 
prove his game. "I saw him break five 
clubs over his knee, one after the other, 
on the pructicf lee." says Claudia. Last 
year, still wondering how to get a Class 
A card. Lee had a brainstorm. "What 
would happen." he asked himself, "if a 
pro worked for a guy for four years 
and the guy dropped dead before sign- 
ing the verification? Would the pro lose 
credit for those four years?" He put the 
analogy to Texas l*GA officials. It was 
common knowledge that he had worked 
four years in Dallas and. that being the 
case, was it really necessary that his for- 
mer boss verify it? Sympathetic, the PGA 
handed him a card. The next thing he 
knew. Claudia was hurling him into the 
U-S. Dpen. "1 went up there and beat 
the big shots, and that's how it ail start- 
ed." says Lee 

On the fringe of Horizon Hills, a res- 
idential development known as Horizon 
City is springing up. The builders have 
just about completed a five-bedroom 
adobe villa with a walled courtyard and 
a private putting green, l.ce and Clau- 
dia. their 3-ycar-old daughter Lesley, a 
dachshund named Bogey and a Dober- 
man named Judy will move in any day 
now. I.ee surely is getting to be a man 
of stature. In nightclubs, headline per- 
formers join his table, as did Singer Rob- 
ert Cameron at the posh Camino Real 
in Juarez not long ago. t Ker coffee in 
the Horizon Hills breakfast room the 
next morning Claudia said to Lee. "Did 
you see how those two beautiful girls 
moved right in at the table when Rob- 
ert Cameron sat down?" 

"Whaddaya mean. Cameron!" Lee 
protested. "/ was the star, the celebrity. 
Cameron ain't nothin'." 

"Aw." said Claudia, "you make me 
sick." BHO 
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The Smirnoff Blizzard. It’s the chilly thing that happens 
when Smirnoff, Fresca'and lime go on a togetherness kick. 
Before you order it, dress for a cold wave. 


SmimogVodka leaves you breathless 



We’ve known for a long time 
that we could get to the Moon. 

Now we know we can get back. 

After the 500,000 mile or so round trip, the 
last few minutes are going to get pretty hot. 

Like 5,000 degrees F. hot. 

That's when an astronaut needs a cool head 
And that’s where Avco comes in. 

For NASA and the builder of the APOLLO 
spacecraft-North American's Space 
Division— Avco developed an expendable 
"heat shield" that literally consumes itself 
to protect the vehicle and its crew. 

In the dark of the moon, the same shield 
helps protect the astronauts from the 
minus 460 degrees cold. 


Avco scientists and engineers conducted 
thousands of experiments to find the ideal 
heat-shield materials. And after they found 
them, they had to find a way to make them 
stick to the slick stainless steel skin 
without fail. 

Hundreds of tests later they solved that too. 
We weren’t surprised. In 1955 Avco scientists 
first tackled the job of how to bring an object 
back to Earth from space safely. In solving 
that problem we became the leaders in a 
new space age science: reentry physics. 



Avco is 50,000 people moving ahead In abrasives, aerospace, broadcasting, electronics, farm equipment, finance, 
insurance, ordnance and research, Avco Corporation, 750 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. An equal opponunity employer. 
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USF&G 


agent 


can insure them all 


Whether you need insurance for an 
institution ... or your business ... or 
personal coverage for your home or 
family . . . your USF&G agent can provide 
protection for virtually everything you 
value. You'll find him in the Yellow Pages. 
Call on him with confidence, as you 
would your doctor or lawyer. 


future alumni 
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PEOPLE 


• WiU Chamberlain, all 7’ I' of 
him, ha;, been '>wtx>ping aboiii 
on ihc Russian River in Hcalds* 
burg. Calif- behind his cuslom- 
madc boai on v.hat have lo be 
custom-made skis. Wilt, starling 
his second summer of vhater ski- 
ing, IS pretty giH>d- He diws sink 
from time lo time, but a pho- 
ts'grapher friend claims he 
doesn't mind. In fact, he says. 
"He IS very happy about it." 
He may. of course, be sitting 
on the bottom. 

State Represenlaiivc Marion 
(Slui'i'crj Klingensmilh. who is 
a former pri/clighter, has had a 
new law entered on Pennsylva- 
nia's btxiks. May 31 of each year 
IS in the future to be Bird Day. 
a day to be devoted lo the study 
of birds, their beauty and use- 
fulness. 

The Reds' Pete Rose had Tor- 
ward Pass in the clubhouse pcxil 
for the Derby. That was O.K. 
w ith his teammates they didn't 
have to pay olT but Rose also 
had Forward Pass in the Preak- 
ness. .Stage Dcx>r Johnny in the 
Belmont, Bob Goalby in the 
Masters and Bobby Unscr in the 
Indianapolis 500. Fortunately 
Rose has been leading the Na- 


tional l.caguc in hitting for most 
of the season. Considering what 
he IS doing lo his teammates in 
Ihc psKtIs, It is just as well he is 
doing a little something for them 
at the plate. 

Over the years Professional [ 
Wrestler Turo Tanaka has been ' 
stabbed with knives and cut with 
razors, bitten on the arms and 
legs, gouged with high heels and 
hatpins, kicked in the head, ribs 
and groin with steel-toed b(K>ts, 
burned with cigarettes, hit with 
bottles, chairs and crutches. Vie 
remains, in spite of all this, a gen- 
tle man. a P 1 A-gocr fond of chil- 
dren. dogs and. faiily receivtly, 
golf. So far he finds the game re- 
laxing. (hough he adds, "I'm ter- 
rible. but I'm determined lo beat 
It." This may spell the beginning 
of the end of Tanaka's sweet na- 
ture. A mere kick in the ribs 
with a slcel-Ux:d bixn is never 
going to tear up the human ner- 
vous system like a determination 
to beat the game of golf. 

"I always thought Charlie could 
eat." says Beverly Krueger of 
her husband Charlie Krueger , the 
49ers' defensive tackle, "but that 
was before his brothers came to 
visit." Charlie is 6’ 4' and weighs 


255. His younger brother Rolfen 
is 6’ y and weighs 345. Baby 
brother Kent is only 6' 3*. but 
he weighs 265- When Kent came 
to visit, Beverly cixjkcd 30 eggs 
for breakfast, of which she had 
two. Charlie had three and Kent 
had 15. Well. Kent is a grow- 
ing boy He IS only 13. 

St. Clive Hulme. father of New 
Zealand's World Champion 
Race Driver Denis Hulnie> I't- 
erally stopped the traffic in the 
streets of Melbourne rcccnily. 
While visiting from New Zea- 
land to attend serv ices conimem- 
orating the Battle of Crete, 
where he won the Victoria Cross, 
Hulme took out his divining rod 
and began snilfing around the 
city. 'Tve never been wrong 
yet," he announced. "In New 
Zealand I've been responsible 
for 1.314 successful bores- Gold, 
coal and oil can all be found 
this way." In Melbourne Mr. 
Hulme was just looking for wa- 
ter. Threading his way among 
trams, lorries, buses and auto- 
mobiles he found in no time the 
underground stream at the Col- 
lins SiTCct-SwansonStrcet iniCT- 
scction and went on to locate 
water beneath the town hall, the 
civic square and the treasury gar- 
dens. It's an interesting gift 
lyenis' father has there, hut not 
one his boy needed in Indianapo- 
lis this year, where he and the 
other contenders stood around 
in the ram for 19 out of the 34 
days before the race. 

The German Olympic Commit- 
tee has commissioned Spanish 
Painter .loan Mlrb to do the of- 
ficial poster for the 1972 Olym- 
pic Games in Munich. Mir6, a 
small man. spry at 75, says that 
he does 15 minutes of calisthen- 
ics every morning and recalls, 
"When I was a young man I 
took up boxing. I became a pret- 
ty fair welterweight. One day in 
Paris my friend Ernest Hem- 



ingway suggested (caching me 
how to box. We began sparring, 
enormous Hemingway and very 
little me. I guess he was sur- 
prised to sec that 1 had some 
idea of how to fight. 'You show 
promise, Joan.' he said to me. 
‘Keep at it.' " As for the future 
Olympic Games in Munich, the 
great painter said, "I have nev- 
er seen an Olympics, but if 1 
paint a gixxl poster I guevs I’ll 
be invited." 

Word has recently come from 
Texas that Dick Campbell, aju- 
nior defensive end for the Texas 
Tech Red Raiders, has audi- 
tioned for and won the role of 
Caesar in a variety show to be 
performed this summer at a big 
Texas amusement park, and it 
is whispered that the costume 
dixrs full justice lo his"36i/i-inch 
f<x5iball-pla>cr’s thighs. " 

♦ led Williams has been keep- 
ing a secret of his marriage (No. 
3) to the former Dolores Wet- 
lach, pretty, durk-haired out- 
doors-lover from Vermont. The 
catch was made some time ago 
on one of Williams’ fishing trips 
out of the country. 
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SPORTING LOOK/c/y/e Campbell 


Tenms white 
on the fairway 


The I'H.-st ihiny chal c\ct hiippcncd t»> 
golf clotliCN has happened ihis >car: lhe> rn) long- 
er fool. Ii^.c vsonicn’s golf cl(*thes. (ione arc tniv- 
and-inmeh col«5rs. eute embroidered insignia, tee 
loops, fanc> golf hats and overdesigned action 
pleats. 1 he re^^ eas> -mos ing lotik. i>f vsomen's golf 
as sho\sn b\ these plavcrs ai The Hroadnioor 
(iolf Club in Colorado Springs is uncluttered, 
clean-cut and vshiie. as \shite as that of tennis, 
but vshite made easv .Ml of ilie clothes are ol 
eas\-to-care-for blends of cotton with Dacron. 
Arnel or other synthetics They arc also easy on 
the piK’kctbook none of the ness golf outtiis 
shossn on these pages costs more than 


FOB A r AMiiv FouBsoME w ith htT sofis W hit, Peter and 
Jamie. HetK Me(iinle> vsears a kml swealcr and skin 
i>l tiilloii and p«il>cslcr b> C»eisi A Ocisi Nunes 
Vogel inx'it] sscurs eoilon-and-/\rticl piguc hy Rikki 
for Spun lrii> which hus .i wrap skirt over a cidotte 



FOR cool AFTERNOON ooLFiNQ in thc mountains. Laurie Long wears 
Geist A Geisi's double-knit trousers and matching turtleneck with 
a slitchcd-cotton feiiora by Adolfo. At right. Nancy golfs in a dress- 
length version, new this year, of a famous knit tennis and golf shirt 
— the Chemise Lacosic; to it she adds a Roger Van S elastic belt. 




WEIGHT LIFTING 


Bob Ottum 


A new lift 
for U. S. 
Olympic hopes 

ly /l'•vlctn man is slill viciinii/cd b> a 
I** leftover Neanderthal urge to pick 
up huge. heav> objects to show every- 
body how big and strong he is. Not 
chat this sort of thing is bad, assunting 
he can limit it to maybe sneaking out 
into the garage at night and lifting the 
Volkswagen. But let the old instinct take 
over completely and it can only lead tt* 
a terrible end. Suddenly one evening he 



JOE DUSE COMES IN AT 3aS POUNDS 


will come to hts senses too late; he will 
shake his head da/cdlv and find himself 
in the Senior National AAIJ Weight- 
lifting C'hanipionships in a place like 
York. Pa. There on the floor in front of 
him will be the biggest, ugliest barbell 
he has ever seen, And all around him 
will be about l.XOt) spectators with dis- 
belief on their faces all waiting to see 
him try to pick it up 

If he di>es it. forcefully and well, with- 
out ripping out all the muscle tissue along 
his loins, there Is every prospect the in- 
stinct will have paid otf. He will sud- 
denly become a celebrity in this strange, 
misunderstood sport He will very pi>s- 
sibly become a U.S. champion and per- 
haps even that U.S. rarity- an Olympic- 
gold medal contendci 
The country's best lifters were all huff- 
ing and heaving last weekend, seeking 
to become just such champions and con- 
tenders. highty-nine of them had shoul- 
dered their way into York, which is a 
more fitting selling for such a show than, 
say. Muscle Beach in California, since 
York is the barbell manufactucutg cen- 
ter of the world, York is the city that 
pectorals built. It also is (K'casionally 
called the Dumbbell capital of America, 
but only by people who probably have 
trouble pulling up their swks and who 
therefore could not be expected to under- 
stand. The lifters came mall sizes, lurching 
through town in that sort of top-heavy 
stagger that is peculiar to practitioners 
of the sport, and staged their showdown 
right thereon stage at William Penn High 
School where everybody could see it. 
They ranged from 123‘4-pound Puerto 
Rican bernando Baez, who would have 
trouble peering over the top of a volley- 
ball but is a champion nonetheless, to 
monsters like national champion Bi>b 
Bednarski. who nveasures 31" around 
each thighand breakssomesort of record 
almost every time he touches a barbell, 
and Joe Dube, whose weight is up to 325 
pounds now. is still climbing and is ex- 
pected to be out of sight when the Olym- 
pics begin in (Xrtober. 

And when it was all over last Sunday 
night there was plenty of reason for 
America to sit up and lake new noticc. 
t or one thing, the meet presented some 
of the strongest men ever seen in the 
country. More imptirtant, the lifters who 
were outstanding in last weekend's tour- 
nament will almost certainly make the 
L'.S squad at the Olympic trials in Sep- 
tember. And [here is every chance that 


they will bring hack medals fron^ Mexico. 

"I feel like maybe 1 could do it right 
now." said Dube, looking ahead to the 
fall. ‘I'd like to win on my first lift- 
maybe set a new world record for the 
press and demoralize the oppsisition 
right off" 

"I'm feeling stronger than I ever 
have." said Bednarski "SMicn those 
weights get to feeling lighter, you can 
tell you arc //im-. man." 

The reason for this icnscd-up opti- 
mism was that, while the light and mid- 
dleweighls were dandy in their classes, 
nten like lyubc, Bednarski and others— 
the supcrheavies, the whales — had a 
more special mission in mind. They all 
were lifting against the specter of Rus- 
sia's l.eonid Zhabotmsky, who is 6' 5". 
weighs 364 pounds and can lift tall build- 
ings with one hand. Any heavy who 
makes the U .S. team had better not flinch 
at the thought of 483*4 pounds, which 
was Zhaboiinsky's clean-and-jcrk rec- 
ord. The thought of it dominated all 
else in the days leading up to the nKci. 

"You lift weights because I don't 
know maybe it's a complex or sonte- 
thing," said Dube, settling down to one 
of his five daily meals in the old York- 
townc Hotel- "Take me. I just started 
out to do u little biKiy building and then 
I got interested m lifting. I was five foot 
seven and weighed 135 pounds in 1958. 
Now I’ni six feet. I would weigh maybe 
220 if I wasn’t competing. As it is now. 
at 325. I still need more muscular weight 
to compete properly 1 want to weigh 
350. if possible, to meet that Russian at 
Mexico City. He's a brute, that guy," 

Dulx‘. who IS u 23-ycar-old I loridian. 
lifts such Items as three quarts of milk 
a day (during one lost weekend he 
downed three gallons) and steaks that 
stagger full-grown waitresses. He does 
heavy squats with more than 400 pounds 
on his shoulders. "Building a body for 
Olympic lifting." he said, "is like build- 
ing a house. You’ve got to have that 
solid foundation " 

Bednarski. whti had broken a world 
record in each of his last six ntects. also 
was getting up for (he occasion. It meant 
half u dozen eggs, buckets of milk and 
a bowl of vitamins and minerals for 
breakfast followed by roughly four 
otltcr meals before dark each day. He 
had tapered ofl’ his heavy (raining to a 
series of light isometries in the York Bar- 
bell Company gym. in which he would 
tug and push against fixed equipment 
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iinlil he bent girders and generally twist- 
ed everything out of shape. 

■rve always been fascinated by feats 
of strength.” Hednarski said, ‘ like Her- 
cules and all that. .-\nd listen, the si/e 
of my eonipetiltirs does ntn bother me. 
I mean, three weeks ago \ broke the 
world mark with a press of 451 pounds. 
That beats the Russian, who has «)nl> 
done 444, and a couple of other guys. 
•And my 471-poiJnd clean-and-jei k is 
only l'>4 pounds away from /haboiin- 
sky s record. 1 weigh 252 pounds now 
«'n my stay to 260 for Mesico and 
my chest is. oh. 4S tir 4') inches. I feel 
great, but buying shirts Is a problem.” 

Then the hcasy weekend, for all the 
contenders, got down to business. .And 
for all the strange language of lifting, it 
IS pretty basic slulf. There is the press- 
one single lift to the shoulders while the 
lifter either dt>es a sijuai or scissors his 
legs. Ne\i. (Ml signal, he pushes the bar- 
bell to arm's length and waits for the ap- 
proMng nod- There is the snatch: up 
and oset the head with the barbell in 


•me movement. 1 he third lift, clcan-and- 
jerk which sounds like a comedy team 

takes on the highest ptiundages. The 
lifter squats, lifts the bar to shoulder 
height, stands and jerks it. hopefully, 
overhead. 

I'hc prospect of all those whales, baby 
whales and. say, a minnow or iwiv 
brought the isiwii d»)wn to the high 
school gym gradually filling it up on 
Saturday and taking all I.SCH) scats for 
ilie monster linale Sunday night Noik 
Barbell C ompany had. with a crew of 
coniparativelv weak-museled men. lillcd 
■ he stage with en^rngh weight lo sink 
the whole school. I he lifters got laced 
int(’ their built-up sIhk’s. shrugged into 
their strangely old-fashioned suits with 
the IX'JO circus sitong-man armholes, 
and stood around. Ileving. It was awe- 
some to sec. \ thick heat wave settled 
•nei ^o^k. and .is each man sirugglcd 
lo raise the bars overhead rivers of per- 
spiration tlowed down ftom his muscles. 
By the time ilie whales took the stage. 
I‘J new national and meet records had 


been set and the place was full of wring 
ing-wcl Dlympians. 

Then came Bednaiski and Dulx'. siv 
big that they cast monsier sliad«wvs 
against the backdrop In the press. Bcd- 
narski called for 420 pounds, lifted it 
easily. Oubc lifted 425 liednarskt lifted 
440; Dube failed with 445. i hen Bed- 
narski called for 455 pounds; l\>ur iiu>re 
than his own world reci>rd He planted 
himself in front of the bar and lunged it 
imo the air Another record, later ver- 
ified at 456*4- 

Dulv hefted 425 pouiuK in the clean- 
and-icrk. plenty good enough for an 
Olympic berth, and then .gave up 

Bednarski said, '1 feel like another 
world rev'Ofd (iimme a 4X5 " 

Me did It. of course (the actual weight 
was 4S6'/2). ircmhiing .md in a faint 
shower ol perspiration, but looking as 
litough he eoiild lift tite whole audito- 
rium When It was over, he had ivvo 
new world records and one big Russian 
to face. "I can handle him. " he sank 
■Tm still going up leinembei end 



Skoal Wintergreen 
Tobacco 

isn’t for smoking, 
it isn’t lit, isn’t puffed, 
isn’t inhaled, 
it sure beats smoking. 

Skoal IS good, honest tobacco, all 
right. But with a cooling touch 
of wintergreen. Just a pinch 
between your gum and cheek gives 
you everything you want from 
tobacco. Without smoking, or even 
chewing Every can is dated for 
freshness. Try Skoal. It's too good 
to smoke. (Costs less, too.) 



And try Skoal's partner 
UililljlUilL Copenhagen "straight." 


TRACK & FIELD / A^a/-Ar Mutvoy 


The boys from Speed City burn up the town 

After winr^ing a grudge race against Jimmy Hines at 200 meters, Tommie Smith led the Santa Clara Youth 
Village to victory over USC's famed 440-yard relay team to be named top athlete at Coliseum-Compton meet 


Tommie Smith was slouched in the 
* front scat, holding a Polaroid Big 
Swinger, an Instamatic M-14 movie cam- 
era and a thrce-foot-high trophy, all of 
which he had just won running in the 
C'oliscum-Compton Invilalional Track 
Meet. The rented convertible stopped 
for a light at the intersection of Hihivci 
.'•ireet and Venice Boulevard in down- 
town l.os Angeles. "Hey, cats. Usok at 
that car." Smith said to John C arlos 
and Lee fcvans. who were riding with 
him. They looked and saw not a I cr- 
rari, not even a C adillac a Volkswagen. 

"Vou crackin' up?" asked Fvans 

"No. look ihcrcat that license plate. " 
said Smith. "Look at it lovely, 'win 
231-' I'm gonna get me one that says 
'WIN 220' and stick it on my Chevy 
and ain't no one gonna ever lake it olV 
Ciol to love It." 

"Hold it just a minute." Carlos said. 
"If I'm lyin' I'm flyiiT. but you didn't 
win no 220 tonight, did vou. man? Nope, 
you didn't." Ihe light changed and the 
Volkswagen moved away, and Smith be- 
gan to laugh "Carlos." he said, "wliy 
don't you quit buggin' me'.'" 

Smith, Carlos and their Santa Clara 
Youth Village running males particu- 
larly Billy Games. Kirk Clayton and 
Jerrv Williams bugged ihc L'olisciini- 
Compton meet all Friday night. True. 
Smith, who holds the world record for 
the 220-yard dash, did not win the 220. 
But there was no 220 scheduled Instead 
I'ommic won an Olympic-disiancc 200- 
meter dash -a race exactly 46 inches 
shorter than 220 yards and moved one 
up (three to two) in his grudge duel 
with Jim Mines of the Houston Strid- 
crs. Smith also anchored Ihe Youth Vil- 
lage's 440-yard relay team to an uncx- 
[vecled victory over USC's experienced 
world-record quartet that had not lost 
in more than a year. 

The night, though, did not start that 
well for Santa Clara. In the UX)-metcr 
dash Carlos, running at full sivecd after 


a iwivmonth setback with a pulled 
humstring muscle, was cUxrked at 10.3 
along with Konnic Ray Smith of San 
Jose Slate and Hines. It looked as though 
Carlos was iheie fiisi. and he was ac- 
cepting congratulations when it was an- 
nounced that Hines was the winner 
and Carlos had been placed third It 
was not until the weekly meeting of 
the Southern California Track and Field 
Writers' Association on Monday, in fact, 
that meet officials got the places all sort- 
ed out. After examining news photos 
and television (ilnis. they awarded first 
to Carlos. 

At the lime, however, John protested 
the decision with a certain vehemence 
"Man. them cals jived me." he said, 
■■just like they jived Tommie last week. 
You see. we're all with the boycott, man. 
and they ain't givm' us inithin' " 

Ihc previous week at San lYicgo, 
limes, who docs not advocate the pro- 
posed boycott of the Olympics and 
Smith both were limed in 20-.T for the 
220. and Hines was declared the win- 
ner. Smith asked the judges to look at a 
television film of the race, but they re- 
fused. "The worst 1 should have got 
was a dead heat." Smith said "OHicially. 

I guess I've lost three important races 
iiiiny life two to Hincsand one to Rich- 
ard Slebbins. who used lo run for CJram- 
blmg. But in my own mind I've been 
beaten only twice." 

A race lielwecii Smith and Hines gen- 
erally is decided in the lirsi 50 yards 
Mines has a dynamic start. Smith starts 
slowly but linishcs like a icl. Unless Hines 
breaks fast enough lo have at least a sub- 
stantial lead after about 50 yards, there 
IS Ititlc chance he wilt survive Smith's 
closing charge. At San Diego Hines had 
moved lo a six-yard lead after about 
five seconds, then yielded all six during 
the next 15 seconds. 

To get these fast starts Hines almost 
jumps the gun. Sometimes he dws 
and gets caught He was disquuliticd 


from the HH)-mcicr race at the Kansas 
Relays in April for two false starts. "It's 
the starters' fault." he says. "After 
they've said '(iei set.' they're supposed 
lo hold 2*/^ seconds no longer and fire 
the gun I his year ihev'rc holding three 
and 3‘/i seconds and goofing me and 
everyone else all up. They get you up 
on your arms too long, and you lose 
your liming and form at the beginning." 

In ihc <'ohseLim last Friday night. 
Smith started the 200-mcier in Lane 3. 
while Hines was staggered ahead in l.une 
4 "This helps me. " said Smith, "be- 
cause I can sec him all the time and 
know what I have to do. At San Diego 
he was staggered behind me. and I nev- 
er really knew how far ahead he was 
until we came into the straightaway. But 
when he's ahead of me in the blocks I 
can keep in touch." Hines broke strong- 
ly at the gun. but Smith never trailed 
by more than three yards. VS'hcn they 
reached the straight Tommie burned 
down home and won by two yards. 

If 'Tommie Smith beai Jim Times to 
settle a grudge, his .Santa Clara Y outh 
Village sprint relay team bx'ai USC”s440- 
yard relay champions to reestablish 
pride After all I SC. with Fred Kull- 
cr. I ennox Miller and football stars 
D.J Simpson andlarl McCullouch. had 
practiced together for two seasons, per- 
fecting the baton passes ihai are si> im- 
portant m such short relays. 

fhe Youth Village organized its 440 
team only this year. .\rl Simburg, who 
had become Tommie Smith's greatest 
fan when both were students at San Jose 
State (the cities of San Jose and Santa 
Clara arc next to each other), recruited 
most of the members of the Youth Vil- 
lage team. He convinced Billy Ciames, 
a slightly overuged high school student, 
lo leave New Jersey, move to San Jose 
and compete for the Y oulh Village. He 
iversuaded John Carlos, a New Y orker 
who complained of a racial situational 
East Texas Stale, to move on west Mar- 

canunufd 
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Last year, Spalding challenged you to one 
round with the Executive, the startling 
new ball wc developed after years of 
research. Its unique construction made it 
virtually invulnerable. 

Now we've gone a step further. We've 
inserted a fine layer of windings around 
the Executive's core, to make the Spalding 
Executive 11. It still has amazing durability. 
But even better click and feel. Anti most 
iMcredible of idL if goes euen furflier, 


Golfers by the thousands took 
up our challenge last year. Now 
once again we challenge you: Play 
one round with the new Executive II. 
You may never play an 
ordinary golf ball again. ? j 




Spalding Executive II 


TRACK A FIELD enntwuf.l 



If you’re 
too old to have 
diaper rash ••• 

it must be 
something else. 


It’s a body rash. It thrives in 
sweaty, chafed body areas. It is 
misery when complicated by 
fungous infection. 

That’s why it keeps coming 
back even though you’ve tried 
all sorts of remedies. Including 
baby powders and salves. They 
may be okay for diaper rash. 

But not groin irritation! 

Now you can get relief with 
Cruex*. A spray-on powder 
specifically made to fight this 
body rash. 

Cruex spray soothes itchy, 
inflamed skin.Cushions against 
further irritation. Thai’s why 



using Cruex before and after 
exercise can help stop groin 
irritation before it starts. 

Crjex absorbs sweat (one 
important factor in the growth 
of Tinea cruris fungi). Its 
medication directly attacks 
susceptible fungi. 

Cruex spray cools; gets into 
hard-to-get-at places. (And you 

I don’t make it sting or burn by 
jj^rubbing. dabbing, smearing 
^Borspreadinganythingon.) 

Cruex spray is easy on 
V you. It's strictly hands 
^ off. At your pharmacy- 
CRUEX" 


Cruex. Guaranteed to work or your money back. 



The finest 
racket 

you can own. 

So good it's 
almost unfair- 
unless your 
opponent 
has one too. 

Available wherever fine 
tennis equipment iS sold 


Penttsylvanis Brand Athletic Products 
Akron. Ohio 


DONT 


EVERY 

UTTER 

RITHURTS 

Dad! Mom! Please . . . lead the vyay to 
the litter basket. Use car litter-bags, 
too. Make it a family project to keep 
streets, highways litter-free. 


KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 



Escape to the 

Field & 
Stream! 


AN you need 
is a match. 



tin McGrady transferred to Sun Jose 
from Central State in Ohio, and Kirk 
{'lavlon caitK* from (irambling College 
in I oiiisiana. Sinihurj? also recruited Jer- 
ry SSilliams. who hud been u itreul run- 
ner ul fk-rkeley (Calil. ) High SchiHtl und 
then dropped out of siithl. "I smoked 
and drank a lot." Williams said, "and I 
was rculK livint! fast. I went ihrtiuith 
i>ne marriage and into a second I was 
k'st." 

Simhurg luid been the sports editor 
of the school paper at Itcrkeley Higlt, 
and all he vsrole about was Jerrs NSil- 
liams. He remembered him. iracked him 
di'wn in a piml liall and couriered him 
til San Jose Now Williams is finishing 
his lower-grade scholastic requirements 
and running for the Y'outh V illuge. VS ith 
Tommie Smith, who had completed his 
collegiate cligibillis at San Jose State, 
also available, ihc Youth Village soon 
became known as Speed Cit>. "No one 
can ever beat them on speed alone." 
said Vern Wolfe, the I SC coach, be- 
ftire Friday's meet "But they havenT 
worked on the mechanics of the relay 
the baton pass particularly. And they 
talk a lot, really a lot. about beating us 
We’ve never run against them before, h 
should he a good race." 

For the race. Speed City decided on 
a quartet with Billy Ciaines running the 
lead. Clayton following, then Jerry Wil- 
liams and finally Tommie Smith as the 
anchor I SC went with McCullouch, 
then Kuller. (>J and 1 enno\ Miller 
The Trojans led hy a stride near the 
end of [he second leg. Then il happened. 
While Clayton neatly passed the baton 
to Jerry W ilhams. Kuller and ( i.J, Simp- 
son had trouble. "1 red ran up and yelled 
stick.' and then he hit me on the shoul- 
der with It." said () J. "He got me the 
second time, but it was loo late. VVe 
lost the race right there." For the fmal 
leg Smith started with a step leatl over 
i.ennos Miller and easily maintained it. 

"Wo run them the first time and lose," 
said O.J afterward. "The worse Ihing 
IS, we'll never run 'em again, i arl grad- 
uates and wlio knows whal will hap- 
pen. I hale to Stan and end this as a 
loser " 

I 'SC lost, but Tommie Smith won 
the movie camera tor the 2(’.0. the i*o- 
laroid camera for flic relay, the Iropliy 
for being the meet's outstanding athlete 
and a resloied piide. "I didn't want peo- 
ple to think my speed was dwindling." 
he said "li nevei dwindles '■ end 


Jeep’ 

Living. 



YouVe got the world by the wheel... with 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive! 


Lose the crowds. Lose your worries! Just flip one 
simple lever (at any speed) . . .you're in 'Jeep' 4-wheel 
drive. It's a whole new world of fun! Hop in this snazzy 
new lower-priced 'Jeepster Commando' Convertible , , . 
settle back in those bucket seats . . and go almost any- 
where, Right down on the beach (it’s not afraid to get 


its feel well), Up into the back country. Mud? Snow? 
You won't worry about getting stuck. Options; V-6 with 
fully synchronized 3-speed, or automatic transmis- 
sion; console; power brakes; air conditioning. Also; 
'Jeepster Commando' Station Wagon, Pick-up, and 
Roadster models. You're "roughing it" in style! 



Here's the original 4-wheel drive work and hobby 
horse: the 'Jeep' Universal. Imitated but never dupli- 
cated. Great for hunting, camping . . . and you can tow 
your boat, or 5000 lbs. trailer weight. Optional V-6. 
Bucket seats. Power take-offs. Wide choice of metal 
and fabric tops, special equipment. 

KjkimmR CORRORAnON 



The kids will be talking about this vacation for months! You ride in 
comfort, in your 'Jeep' Wagoneer . . . with options like V-8, automatic 


transmission, power steering, power brakes. But what other wagon 
gives you the adventure, confidence and safety of 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive? 



World's first, finest, 
and most complete 
4-wheel drive family. 


'Jeep'4-wheel drive. You've got to drive it to believe it. See your Jeep'dealer. 
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iVENGAMOS, GRINGOS! 

'Come on down,' says Mexico, and for ihe first lime since Los Anfieles, 1932, Americans can drive to a summer 
Olympics. The route, as your correspondent discovered, is anything hut a bore BY JACK OLSEN 



W e were loaded with advice and provisions when wc 
pulled out of Yuma, Ariz. and headed for the Mex- 
ican border. Don't try to drive more than 200 miles a day, 
our friends had said. Don't drive at night. Pul your watch 
on your right arm; otherwise somebody will grab it when 
you make a hand signal. Take your hubcaps off and get a 
lock on your gas cap. Don’t drink the water, and try to 
avoid eating the food. I wondered if it was O.K. if we 
breathed the air. My head was reeling with these admoni- 
tions, and my car handled soggy and soft from the over- 
load. Two big jugs of water were perched upright on the 
rear scat like obedient children, held firmly in place by 


seat belts. Thank you. Ralph Nader. Around the jugs 
were stacks of foodstuffs: soft drinks. Spam, canned veg- 
etables, graham crackers, 40'^'J, Bran Flakes, potato chips, 
snacks and goodies that could be trusted. There were two 
first-aid kits plus a snakebite kit with a suction bulb; 
there were extra fan belts and sparkplugs for the car, six 
cans of motor oil, a box of signal flares and a jerrican of 
gasoline; an extra spare lire (a spare spare) was lashed to 
the roof rack. If wc had had a few mattresses draped over 
the sides of the car and three or four kids sucking on bot- 
tles we would have looked exactly like the dust jacket of 
The Grapes of Wrath. 

eontinued 
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ROAD TO MEXICO eonttnutd 


"What are you supposed to be." a wise-guy friend had 
asked as ^^c slid away from the curb with all the grace of 
a hippopotamus in the eighth month of a difficult preg- 
nancy. ‘'the American contribution to Mexico's cultural 
year, or what?" 

"Maybe he was right," 1 said to my wife as we ne- 
gotiated south Yuma and waddled down a dusty detour 
toward the border. "Maybe we overdid it." 

"Don’t give me that ‘wc’ stuff," my wife said. "You’re 
the one that said driving in Mexico was different from driv- 
ing anyplace else in the world. You're the one that said 
we had to be completely sufficient unto ourselves, pre- 
pared for every eventuality, ready to. . . ." 

"Yeah." I said, "but 1 didn't mean wc had to load up 
the car with pcmmican and jerky." 

"With what?" 

"Never mind." 1 said. My wife was after Zane Grey's 
time. 

The border is only a short haul from Yuma, and the 
day was hot. and the road was dusty and potholed, and 
soon 1 was lost and annoyed and delivering one of those 
long social commentaries that my wife has come to know 
and enjoy so much. "Damned Mexicans!" 1 said. "All 
that phony publicity about how their roads have improved 
and you can drive to the Olympics without any trouble. 
All that horseradish! Look at this! Wc haven't gone two 
miles and we're lost already. Now what's the name of this 
cross street? No sign, right? Yeah. I knev> it. Incredible! 
Amazing! No street signs! How the hell arc you supposed 
to know w here you are? Damned backw ard country. They're 
in the Dark Ages. Bunch of burro riders. Aw. the hell 
with ill We're not going. This is a stupid idea. No. the 
hell with it. I'm turning the damn car around and we're 
going back to the United Stales!" 

"Sweetheart." my wife said gently, "we're in the Unit- 
ed Stales." 

"What?" 1 said. "What?" 

"Wc'rc still in Arizona." 

She was right. Just below Yuma, a series of right-angle 
corrugated farm roads led one slowly and painfully to- 
ward the border. "I knew that!” 1 said. "What I meant 
was these roads are just like Mexico!" 

"Sure you did," my wife said. "So let's give the Mex- 
icans one more chance." 

We had deferred breakfast and lunch in favor of an au- 
thentic Mexican meal, and now wc were both weakened 
with hunger. Visions of hot tamales ("Are there any cold 
tamales?" my wisc-guy friend had asked) and chiU-s re- 
lletios and guacamolc salad danced before our eyes. "Fri- 
joles," 1 said. "My kingdom for a dish of frijolcs." My 
wife has always said that my idea of heaven would be a 
pool hall that served frijoles, Mexico's refried beans. 

Crossing the border into the dusty little town of San 
Luis was a snap: it took 10 minutes from start to finish, 
and the Mexican officials that everybody had told us would 


have to be bribed didn't have to be bribed at all, just 
smiled at by my wife. Wc entered the first restaurant in 
sight at a trot and grabbed up a pair of heavy menus. "Fa- 
miliar dinner No. 1" consisted of "w onion soup, bar- 
becued pork, pork chop suey. sparcribs" and assorted 
other Oriental delicacies. "Familiar dinner No. 2" was 
"sguabs Uic) featured with pineapple." etc. The restau- 
rant also served "fried fresk shrimp." "Filcie mignon." 
"Nueva York cut steak" and "tcndcrlin steak." as vsell as 
"breaded tcndcrlin steak." VN'c ale Chinese style, at S4 50 
each, and thanked our stars that wc were in an inex- 
pensive country. 

We headed southeast across a countryside so dry that 
you could almost hear it crackle. Tall and stalely saguaro 
cacti dominated the landscape of basic brown. The sagua- 
ros near the road (Mexican National Highway No. 2) 
were brown and lifeic.ss and bulleiholcd. like the ones 
near the roads in .Arizona. White poppies and purple un- 
identifiablcs covered the desert ffoor, and here and there 
were specimens of a strange half-cactus half-tree, lacking 
bark and leaves, with gnarled and twisted branches reach- 
ing toward the sky like the fingers of the dead. Nothing 
changed for 200 miles. The man at the quarantine station 
said. "You spik Sponnish?" 

"No," i said. 

"cDoiulf ui?" he said. "Where do you go?" 

"Mexico City." 

"Ooooooh bonito" he said. "Beautiful. Why do you go 
there?" 

"Somebody in my office got the idea wc should drive 
the road before the Olympics, find out what it'll be like 
for all the American drivers going down in September." 

"For the what?" 

"For the Olympics. ■' 

"Oh. si." the inspector said. "I heard about that." He 
slapped the back of the car as one would slap the rump of 
a pony to tell him to be off. We drove till dark and found 
ourselves still an hour away from our first night's slop- 
ping place: ihe little tow n of Santa Ana in the desert slate 
of Sonora. FAcryone we had talked to the Triple-A lady, 
the Mexican insurance agent, the American border oflicials 
- had warned us not to drive in Mexico after dark. "Sheer 
suicide." the insurance man had said. "If you don't hit a 
cow, you'll hit an unlighied car." But we were only 50 
miles from Santa Ana. and we had a choice between .sleep- 
ing on the desert floor and using up our snakebite kit on 
the first night out or prweeding through the black Mex- 
ican night to Santa Ana. We proceeded, at a speed of 
about 30 mph, 

Soon the lights of Santa Ana appeared ahead and. as 
wc tooled into the outskirts of town, wc came to the edge 
of a river about 50 yards in width. There was no bridge, 
so far as I could see. and no ferry. Mexican National High- 
way No. 2 went to the water’s edge and quit. The water 
bubbled and gurgled, and little flecks of secondhand light 
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glittered from the crests of the rapids. A Mexican walked 
up to the car and beckoned us to drive on into the river. 
“Not me, Buster." 1 said, and nervously handed him a 
pack of cigarettes purchased for just such an emergency, 
when the goodwill of the peasantry would be sorely need- 
ed. 1 looked again, but the river was still there. The Mex- 
ican had begun to talk haltingly. "You go wife first.” he 
seemed to be saying, "and then you know something." 
Gradually Vic gave me lo undcTstand that anybody with 
any sense at all would send the wife on ahead. If she sank, 
the river was unsafe for the car. Just then an old pickup 
truck bearing Mexican license plates and no running lights 
came bumping down the road and plunged into the river 
without slowing down. I jumped behind the wheel and 
lollowed, and we drove into Santa Ana in triumph, with 
river water streaming from the trunk. f)ur llrst day’s drive 
in the strange land was a success. "Tomorrow you ride 
with your shoes off," I said giddily to my wife. "There 
might be more rivers.” 

W e drove for a total of eight days in Mexico, an- 
ticipating the thousands of Americans who will pile 
into their cars in September and October and head for the 
Olympic Games, the first lime since 19.J2 that this feat has 
been possible by automobile. We took the western route 
into Mexico City, the same route that Californians will 
have to take, and returned to the U-S. via the eastern 
route, through Monterrey to the southern tip of Texas, to 
find out what the drive will be like for Americans from 
points cast of El Paso. We found out, all right. The drive 
will be an adventure. Something different will happen each 
day. You will want lo abandon the trip and turn back at 
least 100 times. And another 100 times on the second day, 
and the third. If you persist in driving like a gringo, a nor- 
teamericano, you had better have plenty of insurance and 
a clear conscience. Perhaps, like the man from Berwyn, 
III., you will top a slight rise and slam into a burro and 
wipe out youT new car. l>r, \ikc the man from McAhen, 
Texas, you will break up your car against a wandering 
cow. Or. like the three priests from Colorado, you might 
crack up against the back of an unlighlcd (ruck at night. 
The Mexican highways are a barrel of fun, a laugh riot — 
if you live. And even if you live, you can find yourself in 
plenty of trouble over nothing. An American photographer 
was a passenger m a car that swerved to miss a horse and 
plowed into a tree; when the photographer awoke after 
two days of unconsciousness he found himself in a hos- 
pital under armed guard. Another American was engaged 
in an accident with a politician from Ouerctaro and was 
held by the police for a week, while his wife went back 
into the U-S. lo gel the money to buy the politico a new 
Ford Gaiaxie. Mexico has the Napoleonic Code; you’re 
guilty until proved innocent, and sometimes even then. 
Killing a pedestrian is an automatic case of homicide; you 


find yourself immediately in jai] trying lo prove that you 
did not run down the victim intentionally or carelessly. 

To be sure, not one American in 100 finds himself in- 
volved with the Mexican law. but the possibility is always 
there, and it keeps one on the defensive and continually 
nits around the back of one’s consciousness. Take the mat- 
ter of the dove. We were spinning along south of Hcr- 
mosiilo toward one of the dozens of roadside inspection 
sialions \hav are \hc mos^ prerminem feature of Mexico’s 
campaign to cut down on narcotics transpiori in the Olym- 
pic year. For North Americans, these slops are mere for- 
malities, and usually one is waved on with a cavalier ges- 
ture or questioned briefly by smiling officials who quick- 
ly say, "Awkay, dawkay, you can gaw!" 

\Vc had been running at about 75 mph on a straight 
stretch of highway marked for 62. and we had driven 
through an arrant flock of doves and heard the sickening 
thump of one of them careening into the roof line of the 
car and going lo his maker in a puff of little gray feathers. 
Minutes later wc were pulling into the check station and 
handing the ollicial our car papers. He accepted the pa- 
ix:rs indifferently and pointed to the roof rack. "La pah- 
nia." he said. 

'Conimeni?" I said. People in uniform always fluster 
me. He beckoned me lo take a look, and 1 got out. 

"La palonia," he said. I .saw the dove jammed between 
the roof rack and the roof. His little head hung at a bi- 
zarre angle. A tiny streak of blood was on his beak. His 
eyes were flat and dry. 

"Si," I said. "La palonia " 

A Mexican highway policeman (Polfcia Federal de Canii- 
nos) sauntered over like Marlon Brando and joined our 
friendly discussion group. "La paloma." he said, pointing 
lo the bird. 

".S7." I said. 

“.Uiterta," he said. 

"Si” I said. What el.se could I say? He had stated the 
facts with admirable clarity; the victim was a dove and he 
was undeniably, irrevocably dead. 1 had killed him, un- 
intentionally, of course, but it was an open-and-shut case 
of dove slaughter. 

"You drive fost?" the highway cop said. 

"No." I said. "f)f course not. Not at all. I am a slovs 
driver." 

"Then how you keel la paloma?" 

"I don’t know,” I said. "1 guess I just caught up with 
him." Now isn’t that a hell of an answer. I said to myscif. 
1 should get 10 years in the federal penitentiary just for 
that stupid answer. 

The men in uniform circled slowly around the car. their 
faces in deep thought. Probably figuring out the charge, I 
said to myself. At the very least they would gel me for hunt- 
ing without a license, or out of season. 

Finally the other official handed back (he car papers. 
"Awkay, dawkay,” he said, "you can gaw." 
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ROAD TO MEXICO continued 


The highway cop got in a parting shot. "You keep driv- 
ing that slow,” he said, "and you weel have cow on the 
roof.” 

"SI" 1 said. "Bue/ias noches." It was 1 1 o'cliKk in the 
morning. 

Thereafter, speed was on my mind every second. Speed 
has to be on your mind every second when you drive in 
Mexico. From the border, the run to Mexico City takes a 
minimum of four days from the western entrances or two 
from the eastern, but only if you snap right along at nor- 
mal U.S. cruising speeds of 60 and 70. If you obey the 
posted .Mexican speed limits to the letter, it will take you 
almost as long as Cortes to get to the capital city. We 
found speed limits of 37 inph on straightaway stretches of 
desert road. We drove through school zones marked for 6 
mph. "I love kids, too," my wife said, "but this is ri- 
diculous!" The entire town of Guaymas is zoned for 18 
mph, which doesn’t seem too slow until you try to drive 
through the entire town of Guaymas at that speed. 

The point is, you have to break the laws. The Mexican 
mind understands this. The Mexican mind also under- 
stands that the speed laws are almost KK)' ,' unenforced. 
The worst that can happen is that a local cop will stop 
you and you will have to pay something between Si and 
S4 on the spot. This is his mordida. his bite, and it is the 
way he supplements his meager salary. You Chicagoans 
will understand. It is wise to save your righteous indigna- 
tion for the United States; if you indignantly refuse to 
pay a mordida. the chances are you will go to jail while 
the cop searches out a judge, who might be a week or tw o 
away on a traveling circuit. 

It is the nature of the Mexican highways, rather than 
the speed cops, that governs one’s speed. At any second a 
farm animal might blunder across the road: there is no 
national fencing law in Mexico. Slow and unlighted ve- 
hicles abound. Overloaded trucks wind up mountain pass- 
es at two and three miles an hour, leaving long smoke 
screens in their wakes. And pixieish drivers, suffering from 
the dread "Rodriguez effect,” are to be found on every 
stretch of road. 

The Rodriguez effect, named for the famous road rac- 
ers, brought the concept of speed to a country that need- 
ed speed as the British needed the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease. We first encountered the Rodriguez effect in the 
jungle country near Tepic. where lizards as big as dachs- 
hunds poke their heads out of the undergrowth and stick 
out their forked tongues at you as you drive by. We came 
up behind a pair of Mexicans in an old clunk doing about 
35 mph, and without even thinking I swung out to pass. 
A minute later all I could see in the rearview mirror was a 
floppy mustache and 1,000 candlepower of gritted teeth. 
The Mexican tailgated me for about five minutes and then 
came hurtling around my car on a blind curve, fenders 
Happing, smoke pouring from his exhaust like the battle- 
ship Missouri and steam flowing from his exposed radia- 


tor cap. Having passed, he slowed down to his customary 
35 mph and gave me the pleasure of following him across 
about three miles of kinky mountain road while he fu- 
migated the countryside with his exhaust. 

Not a second before the secondary symptoms of asphyx- 
iation set in, we saw the driver stick out his arm in the 
traditional signal for a left turn. Then he slowed and 
made a sharp right onto a dirt road. As we passed he gave 
us a crisp little salute: one hot driver to another. It was 
the same salute that von Richthofen u.scd to give to the 
men of the I afayetle Eiscadrille, 

No one should go into the interior of Mexico without 
some sort of road log or tip sheet on mold and hotel ac- 
commodations. road conditions, best routes, local cus- 
toms and such matters, and ours vvas provided by our 
friendly insurance man. Han Sanborn of McAllen, Texas, 
who prides himself on having logged every mile of paved 
Mexican road and gives the logs gratis to his customers. 
The only trouble is that no road log. whether it be Dan 
Sanborn’s excellent ones or the AAA’s or w hosivevcr's, 
can give you the true feeling and flavor of any given 
stretch of road in Mexico. For proof. I offer a typical seg- 
ment of a Sanborn log (this one on the road from Mo- 
relia to Toluca); 

"120*/^ Down thru community of San Agustfn. 

121 Vi Right and up thru more pines. 

1 23 Now out of the pines and thru some nice ranching 
country. 

l24Vi Pass side road (left) to El Oroand thru village of 
Villa Victoria. Then ahead on straight up-and-down road. 

130 Old Hacienda La Esperan/a up at right. 

135>/i Note famed mountain Nevadc de Toluca (15,000 
feet) ahead in distance- an ex-vulcano. 

136 Village of Tabernillas over to right. 

142Vi Curve left thru village of El Yukon, then right. 

149 Curve left past another side road (right) to Valle 
dc Bravo — 45 miles. 

149i/i Village of San Luis Mextcpcc and pass side road 
(right) to Zinacaniepec. 

1 504 Stop here for customs check— will ask to see your 
car permit." 

Now sec how that log contrasts with a realistic log 
made up by my wife and me as we drove south of Cu- 
liacan one morning; 

"1 Vi Pass through village of Duranguito avoiding east 
end of westbound mule jutting across place where center 
stripe would be if road had a center stripe. 

114 Swerve car violently to avoid drop-off at right. 
Avoid swerving too far to other side of road: pothole. 

2 Slow to 35 mph out of respect for and fear abviut 
roadside cross designating fatal accident at this spot. 

2Vi Slow more to avoid truck parked on highway while 
driver takes stroll into woods. 

3 Resume normal speed as roadside cross fades from 
memory. 
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4'/i Slow for hole in road. There arc holes in all Mex- 
ican roads, but this is really a hole. 

5 >4 Resume normal speed. 

6 Slow as horse crosses road ahead. 

tVi Slam on brakes as horse decides didn't want to cross 
road in first place. 

7 Resume normal speed. 

714 Slow for chicken crossing the road. 

Resume normal speed but keep eye on bicyclist on 
Icf t side of road who will swerve toward car as you pa.ss." 

And so it goes: every mile an adventure. The belly-bloat- 
ed bodies of cattle that have passed away unexpectedly lie 
in ditches along the road like huge russet balloons. Vul- 
tures pick at them (this is the best place in the world to be 
a vulture), and hawks dip in for a share. Coyotes tear off 
steaks and chops, overeat and arc turned themselves into 
bu/zard fare by speeding cars. The monstrous ravens and 
red-beaked vultures can almost always be trusted to fly 
off the road just before you reach them. Almost alvays. 1 
knew of a man who liked to see how close he could come 
to buzzards before they flapped away. One day he drove 
at 70 mph toward a vulture gorged with rattlesnake meat 
and wiped out the windshield of his Cadillac FIdorado. 

■‘That is exactly why the Mexican highway police do 
not have to enforce the si>eed laws," says Carlos Gutierrez 
V., president of Continental Tours, a Mexico City travel 
agency. "The laws arc enforced by nature. If you speed in 
Mexico, sooner or later you will be in trouble.” 

Veteran Mexico hands have worked out a set of in- 
formal rules for approaching roadside animals. “There 
arc key things to remember," says a travel-wise American, 
"Like the fact that cattle lie on the highways at night to 
soak up the heat of the asphalt. And the fact that pigs arc 
nimble, as nimble as lambs if they choose to be.” 

“A pig can give your car a harder time than a cow,” 
says Carlos Gutierrez V, "A cow will just stop you cold — 
bang! crash! and it's over — but a pig is a bag of grease, 
and that low mass has a tendency to roll your car over. 
And the pig is more unpredictable. But remember this when- 
ever you approach any animal on the highway; if he has 
his head down, you have a few seconds. By the time he 
lifts his head and decides to walk in front of your car, you 
can slow down or swerve. But if the animal has his head 
up, look out! He can move into you in a second, and that 
may be Just what's on his mind.” 

And what do you do if you hit an animal? “You drive 
away as fast as you can," says an American expatriate liv- 
ing in Monterrey. “Technically, the farmer is wrong and 
you're in the clear, but all kinds of things can happen. A 
friend of mine ran over a goat and reported it to the farm- 
er. The farmer wanted 100 pesos, about S8. My friend 
said, 'Why, your damned goat had no right to be on the 
highway!' The Mexican said. 'Why not? Where were you 
going?' My friend said, ‘To San Luis Potosi'. 'So was my 
goal!' the Mexican said, and my friend finally paid off.” 



A Mexican police official had the last word on the sub- 
ject of cattle and American drivers; “1 understand natural 
selection and the Mendelian laws, schor, and this subject 
puzzles me greatly. The stupid cows are getting killed off 
one by one, and you would think they would breed up a 
new species that w ould not step in front of cars. The same 
with North Americans, The dumb ones kill themselves 
off. And yet there are always more. God seems to make 
an infinite supply of dumb gringos and stupid cows!" 

The norteamericano should be aware that accommoda- 
tions vary. We stayed at highway motels that looked like 
discarded sets from Bonnie ami Clyde and at others that 
were lavish by any standards. But the service is always un- 
predictable and so are the facilities. We enjoyed the Tres 
Rios Motel in Culiacan, with its beautiful gardens, its im- 
maculate dining room and its soft beds, but wc showered 
under ice water. “Wc wcel hoV the hot water in 10 mccn- 
utes,” the girl at the desk said. She kept saying it all 
night. Wc were also puzzled by the admonition on the 
back of the door: “Visitors of opposite sex to that of 
room occupants arc not permitted in the guest's room 
after 10 p.m.” 

“Where will I go?” my wife said. 

We were even more puzzled by the sign in the motel 
Camino Real at Guadalajara, a plush S20-a-day facility 
that can match the best motels in the United States. 
“The hotel is not responsible,” the sign said, “for the 
values left in the room." 

At the Camino Real, I enjoyed a heart-to-heart talk 
with one of the locals about the coming Olympic Ciames. 
“What about the Olympics?” I said. 

"IVhai about the Olympics?” 

'‘Is everybody excited about the Olympics?’' I asked. 
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“Everybody is excited about the Olympics,” he said. 

“What are they saying about it?" 1 asked. 

“They are saying about it,” he said. 

I began to smell a raton. “Excuse me.” I said. "Do you 
speak English?” 

"No,” he .said. “No hahlo." 

I was reminded of this man later when a sarape peddler 
approached our car at a gas station near Mexico City. 
"Tell me," I said, “what do you think about the Olym- 
pics?" 

“Olccmpccks?” he said. “What ees fUecmpeeks? You 
wan’ buy sarape?" 

The simple unvarnished truth is that the average Mex- 
ican is utterly bored by the subject of the Olympic Games. 
He is not going to make any money from the event, nor 
see it, nor contribute anything toward its occurrence. He 
has nothing to contribute and little interest in the in- 
dividual contests of the Games. But if you want to get 
your ears talked right off your head, mention another com- 
ing international event to the average Mexican: World 
Cup soccer in 1970, to be played in the giant Aztec Stadi- 
um in Mexico City. “That is just the way it is," a so- 
phisticated Mexican explained. "Every one of my coun- 
trymen plays /lilbol, but very few vault the pole.” 

As the time of the Olympics approaches, Mexicans seem 
to be converging on the nation’s gas stations, there to lie 
in wait for the fat-cat gringos the way Billy the Kid used 
to lie in wait for the midnight rattler out of Durango. 
This is the closest the average Mexican will come to mak- 
ing money off the Games, and it is sad to report that 
there are certain service stations along the main highways 
that are staffed with brigands who would do credit to a 
Willie Sutton. They will pump rotgut gasoline into your 
car from a pump painted the bright yellow' reserved for 
the best Mexican gasoline: Pemex-lOO. And you will not 
know about the switch until you get 20 miles down the 
road and the engine starts complaining. They will short- 
change you and convert your dollars to pesos at an out- 
landish (and illegal) rate. If you ask them to check the oil, 
they will push the dipstick an inch short of all the way in, 
and "fill” your crankcase from empty cans. They will ne- 
glect to turn the handle backward on the gas pump, and 
before they put a drop in your tank you will owe for six 
gallons. There is one station in Culiacan that specializes 
in this technique, and 1 fell for it. A pretty dark-skinned 
girl in tail-tw itchcr slacks engaged me in conversation about 
checking the oil while one of the bandits began pumping 
gas. Our tank has a capacity of 16 gallons and it had not 
been empty when we stopped, but the pump rang up a 
total of 18 gallons. We paid for it. At El Gallo gasolinera 
south of Hermosillo. the attendant shortchanged me by 
10 pesos, and when I demanded the difference he smiled 
wanly and handed over the missing note, tucked into the 
palm of his hand. His manner said that it was all a game, 
and why get excited? You don't get excited. But you pay 


attention and take Dan Sanborn's advice: "Watch every- 
thing that goes on in a Mexican gas station, and don't let 
them work on both ends of your car at the same time." 

Happily, Mexico’s gas-station grifters are not represen- 
tative of the people as a whole, and the government has 
done an efficient job of cutting down on the traditional 
hustlers and cons in this Dlympic year. "The American 
who goes down there expecting to get robbed or cheated 
any minute is no longer reacting realistically," says border 
insurance man Colbert Glenn, "and furthermore he’s not 
going to enjoy all the wonderful things that Mexico has to 
offer." 

"But there is a certain kind of American w ho takes the 
attitude that everyone is out to get him,” says old Mexico 
traveler Hector Villarreal, "and, boy, how the Mexicans 
hate that attitude!” The ugly American seems to abound 
in Mexico, perhaps because the traditionally low Mexican 
prices attract a traditionally low type of tourist. 

"The Americans are always the loudest ones in any res- 
taurant or public place down here,” says an expatriate, 
"and you get so sick and tired of them looking down on 
the Mexican from the great imperious height of their wis- 
dom, asking questions like. 'How much is that in real 
money?’ and ‘What the hell's the matter? Doesn't any- 
body speak English around here?’ People like that should 
be sentenced to spend the rest ot their lives ordering din- 
ner in Spanish in Decatur, Illinois!” 

J ust when you think you have learned something about 
getting around in Mexico, you reach the limits of Mexi- 
co City and discover that you are a hopeless nincompoop. 
Nothing in your driving experience will prepare you for 
Mexico City. "Never again will any man discover a place 
like this,” one of Cortes’ soldiers said as he gazed down 
on the place for the first time, and you will have exactly 
the same feeling. Mexico City has seven million citizens, 
making it the largest Spanish-speaking city in the world, 
and sometimes it seems that Mexico City also has seven 
million streets, no two of them parallel, lighted or marked. 
You must enter Mexico City with a map at the ready, and 
not a mere map of the major streets alone but maps show- 
ing each section of town in microscopic detail. Dtherwise, 
like Mrs. Bernard Diedcrich of the Lomas section of Mexi- 
co City, you may head some morning for the supermar- 
ket, get in the wrong lane on the Perifiriio (belt highway) 
and take hours to find your way back. 

If your first arrival in Mexico City is at night, you w ill 
wish you were dead. We plowed into town at about 8 
p.m. and spent one hour getting into the middle of the 
city on the Reforma — the Broadway of Mexico City— in 
the most ferocious dog-eat-dog traffic jam I have seen 
since the start of the 1964 Indianapolis 500. Having made 
our way to the middle of the city, we then took a solid 
two hours to get to our midtown motel. (Later retracing 
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Life Insurance 
you can add to, even if 
your health changes. 

^10,000 worth — 

*14 a month. 


Talk to the 
“good hands” people 

How good will your health be in years to come? 
If it changes for the worse, buying life insur- 
ance can be expensive, even impossible. But 
here's a way to make sure you can get additional 
insurance when you need it — no matter what 
the state of your health. It’s the Allstate \N hole 
Life Policy with Future Purchase Privilege. 
Let’s say you’re twenty-six and in good 
health. F'or just $14 a month, you get a 
$10,000 permanent life policy with a future 
purchase provision. This lets you buy addi- 
tional units of up to $10,000 at specified 
future times, even if your health changes. 

Giving people their money’s worth is just one 
of the principles Allstate inherited from its 
founder, Sears. 

See an .-Mlstate Agent at an Allstate office — 
or at Sears. Or he'll be glad to come to your 
home. For the young family man’s 
best buy in life insurance, talk to 
the "good hands” people. 



“See? lie likes you, toof“ 



You’re in good hands with Allstate 


Ailstite Life Insurance Company, Northbrook, III. 
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TRIM 

STROKES FROM 
YOUR SCORE 
\ AND INCHES 
FROM VOUR WAIST 

at Southern 
i'utiforuia'H 
^ $10 mittiou 
y}> fjloi/-Mpa, 

Of course, it's La Costa — the West's 
most exciting championship golf course. 
Site of the $110,000 Haig Scotch Four- 
some and American Airlines’ Astrojet 
Classic. 72.par and 7,200 yards big— 
and just waiting to take you on. Between 
rounds, get in trim at the La Costa Spa. 
Exercises, water therapies, massages—to 
make you feel good so you’ll play good. For 
reservations or free Drochure, call (714) 
729-7111. Golfer's Plan from $26 per day. 

Hrtorl Hurt and Spa 

LA COSTA 

RANCHO LA COSTA. CALIFORNIA 92008 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 


Sen TIME. LIFE and SPORTS (LLUSTRATEO 
on campus. Liberal commissions. Write 
for details: Time Int. College Bureau, 
TIME & LIFE Bldg., Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y, 10020 


Get higher 
skeet scores... *1.95 



D. Lee Braun, an liMLni! skvrrt AU-Anierican. 
leaches you to shout skecl. He has personally 
taught many world champions. Now he shows 
you how to t)e a winner at skeet. And then 
directly relates each skeet shot with the kind of 
shots you get in the field. 

You get ItiO pages of practical information 
Together with 129 easy-to-follow photos and 
diagrams. Plus a giant (22V^'x 23") pullout chart 
of cuagranunud skeet fundamentals. 

ORDER NOW. fust send $1.95 cash, chec:k or 
money order. You will receive your book by 
mall, postpaid. The supply of hooks is llmilecl. 
Mail this coupon TODAY. 

c jPDlil ) 

SkecU Book Dept. Cl 

P.O. Box 208, Fairfidd. (xmn. 0W30 

Please !«nd me , - copies of "Skeet Shooting 

With D Lee Bmuii. I enclose $195 for each copy 
requested. 

Address 

City Stale Zip 


our route on a detailed map. we dis- 
covered that we had passed within two 
blocks of our mote] at least a dozen 
rimes before finding the exact combina- 
tion of one-way streets, multiple right 
turns and violations of the law neces- 
sary to reach It.) 

Mexico City drivers have the arro- 
gance of the Germans, the slapdash non- 
chalance of the Italians, the piqued pride 
of the French, the bumbicheadedness of 
the English and sometimes the high skill 
of the Japanese drivers. They zip in and 
out of the six lanes of the Reforma like 
race drivers, cutting you off. tailgating 
you and then holding up their clenched 
fingers at you as they go by (this is an ob- 
scene gesture in Mexico City and no fur- 
ther details may be provided). “ThcyTl 
bully you to death.*' says an American 
who now lives in Mexico City, "'and the 
only way to handle them is to bully them 
back. If you hesitate, you're through. 
You've got to have guts. Closcyoureycs 
and step on the gas the way they do." 

Compounding the problem of finding 
one's way in Mexico City is that old buga- 
boo; Mexican pride. "There is not a 
single living Mexican who will admit he 
doesn’t know where someplace is." says 
Bernard Dicdcrich, "They'll always give 


you instructions if you ask. and once in 
a while they'll be right.” 

The mind boggles at what this fran- 
tically crowded city will look like at 
Olympic time. For three or four years 
now Mexico City has been the toughest 
ticket in the hemisphere for the tourist. 
"Mexico did not have the big budgets 
for travel advertising." explains Carlos 
Gutierrez V.. "and the word got out 
slowly. Bui about 1963 or 1964 every- 
one suddenly discovered Mexico, and 
the city has been full ever since.'* 

Mexico City stays perpetually behind 
the boom. Seven major hotels are being 
built, but only three of them will be ready 
by Olympic time; one suspects that the 
World Cup in 1970 is the real incentive. 
A subway is being dug under the middle 
of the town fwiih ihe a.ssjsiance of the 
French), but it. too. w ill be unfinished by 
the time of the Olympics. There arc vary- 
ing theories on what will happen when 
tens of thousands of (rack and field fans 
converge on the already bursting city. 
"Chaos is what will happen!" says one 
Mexican olTicial who. like almost all 
Mexican oRkials. declines to be idemi- 
licd. "Look out my window at the Refor- 
ma. It is chaos this morning, is it not'.’ 
Imagine it at Olympic time.'** 
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Mexican Olympic officials have al- 
ready planned to turn back all North 
American drivers lAho show up at the 
border without confirmed Mexico City 
reservations and Olympic tickets. "And 
still they will come,” say.s a harassed 
Olympic planner. "They will claim that 
they arc driving down to Veracru/ for a 
little vacation, and once they cross the 
border they'll head right for the Olym- 
pics. I feel sorry for them. There will be 
no place for them to stay. Uvery hotel 
in town has been hooked for months.” 

Carlos (iutierre/ V. takes a more op- 
timistic approach. "You have to under- 
stand Mexico." he says. "\S'e kid about 
you people from the L'nited States, hut 
deep in our hearts we like you very much. 
Now here is what will happen when your 
cars start arriving in Mexico City for 
the Olympics and the people have no 
place to slay. They will encounter in- 
stant hospitality. The people of Mexico 
City will open their doors to them. In 
fact. I will make a prediction, riic im- 
pulsive North Americans who jump in 
their cars and drive down to the Olym- 
pics at the last minute will he the ones 
who enjoy the Olympics the most!" 

"Yes." echoed Dan Sanborn from his 
offices in McAllen. Texas, "hut they'd 
better be able to roll with the punches. 
Any old ladies belter stay home!" 

If you decide to be one of the ad- 
venturers who drive to the Games, lis- 
ten to a tinal word of caution; Mexico 
City urchins, who used to be merely lar- 
cenous. have now turned enterprising. 
One of the street-corner services they 
provide is to repaint your car w hile you 
shop at the supermarket. They spray the 
paint from Flit guns, and they can make 
a 1957 Chevrolet look like a 1958 mod- 
el in about 15 minutes. So Isc careful 
when a boy walks up and mutters some- 
thing that sounds like. "Wash yourcar?" 
or "Watch your car?" He might be say- 
ing. "Paint your car?" There arc some 
tragic stories about brand-new 1968 
American Belchtircs that got turned from 
beige to purple while the ow ners shopped 
for cornflakes. 

We arc back home now, and our 
friends say that purple isn't so bad. once 
you gel used to it. cno 
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Every new one comes slightly used. 


The road »o becoming o Volkswogen is 
0 rough one. The obstacles are mony. 

Some moke it. 

Some crock. 

Those who moke it are scrutinized by 
8,397 inspectors. 1807 of whom are finicky 
women.) 

They’re subjected to 16,000 different 
inspections. 

They're driven the equivolent of 3 
miles on o speciol test stond. 


Every engine is broken in. 

Every transmission. 

Many bugs ore then plucked from the 
production line. Their sole function in life 
is to be tested ond not to be sold: 

We put them through woter to make 
sure they don't leak. 

We pul them through mud and soil to 
make sure they won't rust. 

They climb hills to test hondbrokes ond 
clutche^, 


Then comes the dreaded wind tunnel and 
o trip over 8 different rood surfaces to 
check out the ride. 

Torsion bars are twisted 100,000 times 
to moke sure they torsion properly. 

Keys ore turned on 25,000 times to moke 
sure they don't break off in keylocks. 

And so it goes on. 

200 Volkswagens ore re- 
jected every day. 

It's a tough league. 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


AMEniCAM LEAGUE 

During ils momh-long May ilump wash- 
isr.roN (5-1) sent young slugger Mike Ep- 
stein, who was averaging just .09^. down 
to UutTalo to work on his hitting. After 10 
days on the farm, where he batted .400 with 
live homers. Epstein was recalled last week 
and his return was just what the Senators 
needed. The first baseman’s two-run homer 
won his first game back in the majors and 
set the Senators off on their best week since 
April. ct.^vnANr>'s (5-2) pitching was once 
again excellent as the Indians allowed only 
12 runs all week. Luis Tianl firmly estab- 
lished himself as the ace of that select staff 
by winning his eighth and ninth of the sea- 
son. Norm Cash, who heard nothing but 
boos all last year and during the early weeks 
of this season in dftroit (5-3), finally was 
cheered as he hit a game-winning three-run 
homer one night and added two more the 
next to help the Tigers build a 3'/^-gamc 
lead. MisNF.sorA (4-3) relied heavily on its 
star relievers, Ron Pcrranoski and A1 Worth- 
ington. Perranoski collected his fifth victo- 
ry and Worthington scored two more saves 
to bring his league-leading total to 12. With 
Oriole hitters useragmg just .188 for the 
week, BALTiMORi (3-4) won only the games 
in which Jim Hardin, who is now 7-2 for 
(he year, and Dave McNally held the op- 
position to one run or less. Even with 1967 
ace Jim Lonborg making two more score- 
less relief appearances, boston's (3-4) 
chances for a successful league title defense 
were fading fa.st. The Red Sox finished the 
week 81/^ games from the lead and only a 
half game out of the second division. CAt- 
ifornia's (3-5) Jim Fregosi is one hitter who 
believes hard work will overcome the pitch- 
ers' big advantage this year. The Angels' 
shortstop felt a slump coming on. tmik three 


strenuous hours of overtime batting prac- 
tice and immediately came up with an eight- 
game hitting streak and a .419 BA for the 
week. NFw york (4-4) was shut out twice, 
but in the rest of its games enjoyed solid hit- 
ting. As Roy White led the way with a .345 
BA, the 'Yanks scored 29 runs to tie their 
most productive week of the season. Young 
Outfielder Rick Monday of oaklano (2-4) 
averaged .370 and joined a fast disappearing 
breed by becoming one of only three -.300 
hitters in the league. As ckicauo (t-S) fell 
back into (he cellar, the blame for the de- 
cline was easy to place- White Sox batters 
scored an average of just 1.6 runs in a week 
when the team played five one-run games 
and lost them all. 

SUndinp D«l 3S 20 Clev 32 24. B«lt 30- 

24 Minn 21-27 80s 26-28, Oah 2S28. NY 

26 30 Wash 24 30. Cal 2S-32. CIh 22-30 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

SI. toi;i-s‘ (6-2) hitters suddenly began look- 
ing like the sluggers of 1967 as they aver- 
aged .290 and scored over five runs a game. 
Led by Curl Flood (.371 for the week) and 
Orlando C'epeda (.375), the C'ards opened 
up a two-game lead. In their most mus- 
cular display, they scored 10 runs after two 
were out in one inning against the Reds to 
turn what looked like an 8-0 loss into a star- 
tling 10 8 win. Although Don Drysdalc was 
the main attraction (pwe 20). Claude Os- 
teen was another big winner for los amif- 
us(7-0). The lefthander threw two shutouts 
and. along with hitters Tom Haller (.467 for 
the week) and Wes Parker (.378), was the 
brightest star in a Dodger surge from sev- 
enth to second. NEW YORK (4-2), which has 
a 148-366 road record since 1962, showed 
signs of changing that dismal pattern. The 
Mets combined the tight pitching of their 


young staff with the hitting of Jerry Grotc 
(.368 for the week) and Ed Charles (.316) to 
win four of six games away from home. Even 
reliable Henry Aaron has not been hitting 
(.253 for the year), so Atlanta (3-3) has 
been forced to rely on its pitchers. With 
Ron Reed slumping and last year's ERA 
champ Phil Nickro bombed for seven runs 
m one game, veteran Ken Johnson moved 
in and took up the shack with two victories. 
After starting the week with three wins to 
move into second phiiaofipkia (3-4) went 
into a four-game nose dive when its pitching 
allowed 18 runs and fell back to sixth, cls- 
ciSNATi (4-3 ) got a boost when Gary Nolan, 
the 1967 rookie star who came up with a 
sore shoulder this spring, threw a three-hii 
shutout in hts second start since returning 
from the minors, san francisco (3-4), 
which lost six of ils last 10 games, had even 
worse problems in the front office. The 
Giants played one game before 3.018. the 
smallest crowd ever at Candlestick Park, 
then became involved in a hassle with the 
Mets over whether they should cancel lucra- 
tive Bat Day in memory of Senator Kenne- 
dy. The game was postponed, but the Giants 
made it clear that they would have preferred 
to play it- With Jim Banning and Bob Veale 
on losing streaks, Pittsburgh (2-5) turned 
to Steve Blass, who pitched his first com- 
plete game of the year, and rookie Bob 
MiHisc for ils only victories. Houston (1-6) 
was shut out twice and scored only six runs 
in its six defeats as the Astros fell back into 
the cellar. chicaCiO (1-5) was also shut out 
twice, but ihc real villains in the Cubs' drop 
from fourth to seventh were the pitchers, 
who averaged less than three innings apiece. 

SUitdinn. SIL 33-23. LA 32-26, All 29- 

29 SF 30-26. Gn 27-26. PhtI 29-2S, Ch 

26-28 NT 24 29. Pilt 21-29. Hou 22-32 


HIGHLIGHT 

Itv early May a Cincmnaii reporter wrote that the 
Giani-i' Juan Marichal, who then had a 4-2 record 
and a poor 3.90 FRA. was finished. When asked 
about It San Francisco's righthander smiled and 
replied. "We’ll see about that in Oclobcr." Mar- 
ichal's timing was way off It is only the beginning 
of June, bui already, as a horde of other pitchers 
have grabbed the headlines with shutouts and as- 
tonishingly low FRAs (poge JO), the big Domin- 
ican quietly has become the major league's first 10- 
gamc winner. In winning six in a row to run his 
record to 10-2. Marichal lowered his earned run 
average by more than a run with the same combi- 
nation ofvaricty and control that has made him a 20- 
game winner in four of the lust five years. The SlOO,- 
000-a-scason ace has more pitches and deliveries 


than a carnival barker, and he hits the strike icune 
with every one of them. Over the pasi iwo weeks 
Marichal has won three games, once retying mainly 
on his screwball, another lime on his fastball and a 
third time on a potpourri of curves, sliders, screw- 
balls and fasihalls, Despite the variety of his pitch- 
es he has walked just 14 men in I I9H innings. "It's 
ama/ing." said the Braves' third baseman Cletc Boy- 
er. "hut he always seems to be able to pick up the 
corner with a curve, even when the count's 3 and 
0." Manchal's tight pitching has brought his rec- 
ord to a par with his 1966 year, when he enjoyed 
his best season ever with a 25-6 murk. He has done 
this while getting his rest on hotel floors- a had 
back keeps him off beds- and catching his breath 
wherever he can— air conditioning and open win- 
dows both bother him. Now. if he should remain 
unhealthy through October. . . . 


IRICNAI.: HCAOEO TOR 20 WINS 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 


SHOSAino..! lok-o ur'Cl ''HA Iejlher»«i«h1 
C hanipion Rjul R,.WY*t Sun Hcdc. m m tion- 


OOLF t Iinli>hmjli S11< MaK^HOSaI^I Al^k »iiti 

nil I V CASl-l H id Hcuvitk <iu|'. ( ulil «.>n ht. 



iiiU« |S«t I ( ol>'«um OpcniriR smak- m»wlK» 
*crc v..in l>> I.IIIT ARTHt R ASHt 
Hunvho C/u/mun ft V A ’ 6 1 »nt! h> C'l ARk 
(<R Al HM H 4ii4in\i Miguel Olserj ft 2, ft I , ft J 
(•'uebner and HOB LL Xj! (hen clinched (he ticlo- 
•\ hv winning chc double' ffom Ou/nun .md Ml. 


Aii'lruliun kIN ROM W Alt bcul counir>mun 
Rod I uter ft I, ft I 2 ft. ft 2 in ihc all lUolewioo.ii 
incn'c final ar Ihe hrench 0|icn in kafn ll wa^ ilic 
second lime ihal Koscssall won il>e cliumnionclnr 
hic firs! rnumph busing come in 195^ when he w.i' 

I ft .sears old Rrolession.ils had a much liaidcr tinse 
•n the women's conipeinion which was won bv 
N.\S( > Rl< im ol .San Angelo Ks.i 
heal ihe Iwis leading pros in Ihc lusi iwo rosinsi- 
I irsi she disiH'sed ol M i s Hillic Jean k uic • l 
Ho-icb, Calil 2 ft ft I. ft J and llien. m (lie lio.o 
she upset Mrs Ann Hacdon Jones ol (ireal Hril- 
iin ' 1 ft 4. ft I In the all-Ausiralian men's dou- 
bles, ROSJ SN \1 I and I Rf O STOl I I gol puvl 
1 aver and Ros I nsercisn ft Vft4.ft V I R A kf.'OISf* 
Ol RRot 1-ranceand MRS JOSt S t,s.>k (he worn- 
s n s doubles b> n ’ '.4 ft, 6 4 margin againsl Mrs 
king and Rosemars Casals urSaii Iranosco 

TRACK « FKkO HlMMIJ SM ITH won (he 200- 
meter dash in 211-1 and anchored (he SAkTA 
C l AKA >m III All I ACil lo an upsci ciciors 
m (he 44il-s4rd rela) al (he Cohsetim-C ismplon 
inMlaiional nieci in l.is Angeles Ipugrft.'i ROS 
<1 ARkI- of Ausiralia, running^ in his final race in 

n 12 2 Mos) impressise of (he winners in (he field 
cseniswere R -ASOA M.ATSOMft'f T* in (he shoi- 
pud. MAI CONNOl I A (221 m ihe hammer 
ihrnw) and fRASk fl)All[l (2ft0' >' m (be 
wselml Ihe switicsi ftftO ol the >eat wus (urned in 
hj ROS kltCIIISSKI ol Michigars who cos 
ered Ihe dinance m I 4? I al Ihe I- S Track and 
Ill-Id lederalion cliaiiipionships m Hoiision A 
keniucks freshman, JIM CiRI I k. won Ihc lilli- 
sard sprini in 'i ' and ihe 22<> m M “ The team 
(ille was won b) Ihe J AT H A'Vk TRAC k Cl LH 
winch IS made up ol iiicinbcrs id ihe irack leans 
from Kansas Ifnisersils 

WEIGHT LIFTING AAmners al the Senior kalional 
AAl championships in Vork, Pa Ipuee ft"! were 
Baniamweighl PtRkAkOO BAt Zol Puerto Rico, 
whii hoisicd *'40 pounds in three IrMs, I ealherweighr 
W-AlTIR 1MAHAKA ol Ihc New Orleans AC 
if'/J pounds). Lightweight STJVl M.ANSOLR 
Ilf Ihc Astro Wcighi-lifiing Club in Oeiroii IH2U 
pounds). Middleweight RL'SSM 1. KkIPP of Chi- 
sago (VSJ pounds); Lighl Hcass sccighl JOI. 
PL LEO of the York Barbell Club 1 1,025 pounds!; 
Middle Heas>weighi PHIL GRIPPAI Ol ol Belle- 
sille, k,J (1,055 (K'unds). 242-pound class, JOh 
MURRY of Lafavciie, l.a (1,035 pounds) and 
MeasyweighI BOB HP l)k ARSK I of V ork |l,2Mi)l 

MILEPOSTS kAAlfcD As coach of the kew Y'ork 
Rangers, BERME iBOOM BOOMi GEOP- 
FRlOk, 37, who recenils terminated his playing 
career after undergoing ulcer surgery During his 
16 years as a rightwinger 14 with the Canadiens 
and the past two wnh the Rangers Geolfrion had 
Ifi goals, the fifth highest total in kHl. history 
He was the league's Most Valuable Player in I960- 
61. when he heeame ihe second player ever lo score 
50 guals m a season. Emile Erancis, 41, who had 
coached the Rangers for two and a half years, will 
retain his job as general manager. 
kAMfD As acting cseculiir direclor of the 
US Olsmpic Commiilee. I.AIRfIT (fPPIf) 
HARkLS. fi7. who played tout games for ihc Pitts- 
burgh Pirates flu23-24). was alhlclH; dirccior at 
Colgate ( I95S.(,?| jnd was pfesidenl of Ihc NCA-A 
(l965-h7l Barnes will he Ihe leading olficial lor 
the U .S CHjnipK. leani m Mcsico City, replacing 
Aflhiir Lcntr. who is on a sis-monlh lease ol ab- 
sence since suffering a mild coronary in April 
DM D Two race-car driicrv. ROkkIf. OL MAk. 
tft, of Speedwas, Ind and I I IXlAICC) SCAR 
IIOTTI. 34. of Italy Human was lalall.s injured 
in a Ihrce-car crackiip during the Res Mays CTas- 
sic in AVesi Allis. AAis Also insolscd m the tier) 
s'rasb were Norm Brown ol Cirand Rapids. Mich . 
who was badly burned, and Has Darnell of Deer- 
field, III., who suffered minor miunes Scarliolti 
was killed when his Por«he UlO careened off Use 
(rack and into an enibankmcnl ol (rees in ihc Ger- 
man Alps as he took pan in trials lor the uphill 
oiouniam race in Heicliiesgaden. Germany Among 
Scarfioiii's prom mem siciories were the -Sebring 12- 
Hour Endurance Race wnh John Surices in I9ftl 
Ihc 24 Hours of Le Mans wiih Ihe late I oren/o Ban- 
dini in lUft.!. the 1,000 kilomeiers of kurburgrmg 
in IUft4 and I9ft5 and Ihc I uropcan nu'unlain-dris- 
ing championship in 1962 and I9(i5 


CREDITS 

16 -fc-e La--,. .IS 17 M-r. 16 

Mr -a-t • 19 k v-'-'j, Seftw 

is-Ts 22. 22 W.i Biofiefta. W.-;ie* t.-.ni Ir , 
Herb . 30 on 32 fri-4 Loc or 36- 

tri 46, 51 Aftei Mrriko'r B-.JCs Si.ji 57 --rii, 
Howard 6‘oghd“ 60 loft" 0 Mario- 76 '• 

Blo-rt Speedwoy, Dor yuy y*wd<c>(, I F i 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



ELIJAHitigcil 
WHITE, a S.T-ycar-oM 
grandfather from Car- 
ihage. ^le sshiiilidnoi 
. let niolof racing until 
iiirw scars ;tgo. ilrosc 
his iigvr-siripcd siivk 
. .11 ll) two MCloriCS III 
a space of eight days, 
winning .Hklap events 
di speedways in R.ingor 
and ( Jslord. Me 


BEA IMASSMAN has 
heen tennis coach at 
Amherst iN T’ i Cen- 
■ral High for sesen 
sears, during which 
time her teams have 
won 9}i straight confer- 
ence matches. 1 his year 
her ic.im won the Sec- 
tion VI title, healing 
Kenmore West, winner 
of M4 III .1 row 


STEWART LINDSAY 
JR., art allaekman for 
Ihe C'onnecticul Valley 
Lacrosse Club in llarl 
ford, scored his I5tith 
goal in cluh play, sur 
passing Ins accomplish 
menis at I'hillips I acIct 
Academy Iwhcre he 
had 1M(i goals) and at 
.Ssracuse (where he 
scored 12ft goalsl- 


JOHN PACK, a uhlHUI- 
lous baschall player for 
Crelin High School m 
St. Paul, played three 
innings at short.siop, 
iwo in left Meld, pitched 
for another two and hit 
lour consecutive home 
runs (raising his bailing 
average to 42.T| against 
St. Bernard's High 
School, 


SUSIE REtCHLEV. a 
graduate student al 
Baylor, was the [)ivv 
Sion I all-events winner 
during the Women's In- 
lernjiional Howling 
Congress champion- 
ships. a ftO-dj) tourna- 
nicm in San Antonio, 
revas, where she had 
a 210 average and a 
high single game of 244. 


ARTHUR DELUSKV of 
Rensselaer Polvicchmc 
Inslilulc won the dis- 
cus. javchn and shot 
pul. ran on Iwo relay 
learns and was the high 
scorcriwithift'.y points) 
al Ihe New York State 
Collcgiule champion- 
ships, which he helped 
RPI win for the lirst 
lime since 1950. 
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tg^ToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


POOR PUBLIC 

Sirs: 

Concerning the urticle Pro Football Face\ 
a Delay of Game (May 27), Americans have 
traditionally derided the kid who ukes his 
ball home when he doesn'l get his way 
The Players' Association is now threatening 
not to play if they don't get their way If 
they and the owners were the only ones to 
be affected by the prospective strike, it might 
not matter much. However, since almost 
all of the players could find other employ- 
ment and smet most of the owners arc rich 
enough to forgo football for a time, it seems 
as though the public (as in most strikes) 
will be the chief victim. 

The players' demands may very well he 
valid, but they owe it to the public to con- 
tinue playing football while they arc ne- 
gotiating. The players should remember that 
the fans, not the owners, arc actually pay- 
ing their salaries. 

Bill I I.KOSAVK'H 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

I think the NI L players are going abiHil 
their demands for increased benefits in the 
wrong way. They want to become partners 
with the owners who have worked very hard 
to build their franchises up to where they 
are today. The same goes for the owners 
who worked hard to make their money in 
other ventures before they bought their 
teams. Just because someone is making a 
lot of money on his team doesn't give the 
players the right to expect him to split up 
all the profits with them, 

We run a semipro fixitball team, and a 
giXHl year for us is when we lose less mon- 
ey than the previous year. I can appreciate 
what the owners went through before the 
big TV money. If the players arc entitled to 
more money, they should go about getting 
it in a more dignified way. and do it by bar- 
gaining on an employee-employer basis. 

Max Levinson 
President. Plainfield 
Red Oaks h'ixstball C lub 

Plainfield, N J 

RED ROSE 
Sirs 

I have been an avid reader of your mag- 
a/inc for three years, and I have to say that 
William l-cggctt's article on Peter Rose was 
one of the best I have read {Charlie Umlle 
Gires Twelve Dimes on the Dollar. May 27). 
Rose is indeed a throwback to the oldlimc 
ballplayer and will probably be one of the 
(cw major leaguers to bat over ..MK) and get 
2<XI hits this season. 

MiKl Pt rtHSON 


Sirs: 

I don't mean to doubt you, but it seems 
strange to me that one of baseball's alltime 
great hitters, Ted Williams, was not listed 
among those who have knocked out 200 
hits in each of two or more seasons. I'm 
not sure, but it seems that a hitter like Wil- 
liams would have had at least two 200-hit 
seasons. 

PrriR Hicxi iNO 

Wotidbury Heights. N.J. 

• Williams never did hit the 200 mark. He 
came close in 1940, with 193 hits, and 
again in 1949 when he had 194 hits and 
led the American League in home runs 
(43) and two-base hits (39), It is worth 
noting, however, that Williams shares 
the AL record for 1(X) or more bases on 
balls for the most (six) consecutive years 
and holds the major league record for 
the most intentional walks in one season 
— 33 in 1957. \ D. 

Sirs: 

I very much enjoyed your article on Red 
Righlfieldcr Pete Rose. You did a magnif- 
icent job of summing up the parts that go 
together to make up one of the most color- 
ful ballplayers of this or any other day But 
you neglected to give credit to one of the 
great contributing forces in Pete's develop- 
ment. his high school baseball coach. Mr. 
Paul Nohr. in his 34 years as baseball coach 
at Western Hills High Schix>l, turned out 
as many major league ballplayers as have 
been produced at any high school in the 
country. He has sent eight players to the 
majors and there arc several more now play- 
ing on minor league clubs. 

Stu GRAtt 

Cincinnati 

ASSAULT AND BATTERY 

Sirs: 

You might call this another chapter in 
the history of the "Decline and l-all of 
the Baseball limpire." This is the year 
that has seen the empire expanded once 
again in an effort to find new fans rather 
than to improve the product to win back 
the old ones. This is the year that has 
seen an alarming increase in the number 
of sub-.2U0 hatting averages and an even 
more alarming increase in the number of 
bailers hil by pilches. 

The real irony of the Don Drysdalc in- 
cident (The Ciarits Find It Tough. June I0| 
IS not that the umpire invoked a practically 
never-called rule of the game and, thus. pri>- 
lecied Drvsdalc's fifth shutout. U's ihe fact 
that, while the pitchers have been having 
things entirely their own way, largely 


through the use of the heanball, the umpire 
has said. "Don't Uxik to me for help. The 
pitcher is the bos-s." It is my considered opin- 
ion that the archaic rule of "Let the batter 
beware" should be stricken from the rule 
book. While it is true that the batter will, 
by the instinct of self-preservation, try to 
avoid the ball thrown by the pitcher, he 
should not have to. The rule btxjk protects 
the plate from being encroached upon by 
the baiter. It should not, at the same time, 
grant the pitcher encroachment rights into 
the batter's area. 

Al IX C. SlURMAN 

Chico, Calif. 

EAST AND WEST 

.Sirs: 

I'm glad to finally see a sports maga/ine 
recogni/ing the true greatness of Dave Pat- 
rick and the Villanova track team lA Real 
Shut at Mexico City. June 3). Both the U.S. 
and the Irish Olympic teams will have a num- 
ber of Villanova runners on them, and this. 
I'm sure, will greatly help their causes. 

M the TcccTrt K'4-S track meet held in Phil- 
adelphia, Patrick ran against some of the 
best milcrs in the country and won by six 
yards in 3:56.8. Ihe Villanova team col- 
lected 63 points to second-place Maryland's 
43 Krv Hall and Larry James won every 
event they entered. This includes Hall's up- 
•,et victory over Roland Merritt in the KM) 
and the relays. Practically every time a Vil- 
lanova victory came about, it broke an East 
of a meet record. Villanova acquired eight 
lirst-place finishes, five meet records and 
Its ninth 1C4A title in 12 years. Surely a trib- 
ute (o the great coaching of Jumbo Elliott. 

Look out. Jim Ryun, Earl McCullouch, 
Charlie Greene, Lee Evans and the great 
West track teams. 

Chris Eiedlir 

Darby, Pa. 

Sirs; 

As an avid track fan I enjoyed your arti- 
cle on Dave Patrick. With or without a 
healthy Jim Ryun, Patrick is definitely a 
threat at 1.500 meters. lUtwcver. I feel that 
there arc four trackmen from the University 
of Oregon who pose just as large a threat. 
The runners and their times for the mile 
arc: Dave Wilborn (3:56.2), Roscoc Di- 
vine (3:57.2), Arne Kvalhcim (3:58,5) and 
Wade Bell (3:59.8). 

In addition, there arc four other runners 
on the Oregon team with times under 4:05. 
1 am quite sure no other college can boast 
such a field. All but Kvalhcim will he eligi- 
ble for the U.S, Olympic Team. Bell, a gradu- 
ate student, will go in the 8(M) meters with 
a best of 1 :46. 1 m the 880, 

I his year the University of Oregon swept 
fonilnueti 

7y 


Hammondspurl, N.^ . 
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The Serious 
Sunglasses 

Don't let the debonair dash of SUN- 
VOGUES fool you. These are The Serious 
Sunglasses ...strong and impact-resistant. 
They don't just cut down glare. They 
really filter out harmful infrared and ul- 
traviolet rays. Few other "sunglasses" do 
that. Further, SUNVOCUES are optically 
correct. They're ground with the same 
precision as prescription lenses (of 
which we're the leading manufacturer). 
Thirty fabulous fashions for men and 
women. From eight to twenty-five dol- 
lars at finer stores and through the Eye- 
care Professions. Seriously, can you trust 
your eyes to just "any" sunglasses? 



AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


19TH HOLE eoniinufti 

every mile event m which it was entered, in- 
cluding the first four places in the confer- 
ence meet, without Kvalhcim or Divine, who 
had to sii out the college sciisjm hccause »>f 
iniury. 

Ifone outstanding runner from \ illanova 
rates a fcaiurearticIcinS pours It i isiraiu), 
should not four outstanding runncis from 
the Universitv of Oregon he given the same 
consideration, not to mention their coach. 
Bill Bowerman. who has developed more 
sub-four-minuto milers than any other coach 
in the wi>rld ’ 

Siivi WniivMs 

Eugene. Ore. 

missinC the boat 

Sirs: 

It IS always heartwarming to note men- 
tion of the ( oast Guard Academy in a na- 
tional maga/ine Uion'i .SumvfHuh Buv u 
){ti'hr7 M.iy 27). Too often, the Academy 
is forced to beg. not only for its physical 
need' but for ree<ignilion, thanks for the 
space devoted to a most worthy insiiiulior. 
R. S. Ti siski 
Lieut. Commander, USCXi 
f P() San Francisco 

TOO OLD AND TOO NEW 

Sirs: 

While the turbine-piston controversy was 
taking the headlines at Indianapolis iKiu/c 
Scihenk for the Jet Ajite. June 10), an equal- 
ly monumental battle was going on between 
the ubiquitous rear-engine cars and one tra- 
ditional Indy roadster. While the rear-en- 
ginc boys chased themselves trying to find 
at least Ifi2 mph to earn their way into the 
starting field. Jim Hunubiscsct out to quali- 
fy his homc-built roadster, turning a lap 
over tfift mph in the pri>ccss. Unfortunately, 
as Herk's famous hard luck would have it. 
that lap won't go into the record btHiks as 
one of the fastest laps ever turned by a road- 
ster at Indy a brush with the wall cut olT 
that qualiticaiion attempt. Two blown en- 
gines later, and running on a third engine 
built from salvaged parts, Herk got into 
the race. But then the baling-wirc engine 
failed on an early lap. 

It was a beautiful, sad sight seeing that 
roadster roll into the pits, smoke billowing 
from the front end. Without the support of 
a Granatclli-stylc circus or a t'olin t hap- 
man engineering team, this one man. dnver- 
huilder-mechanic-promoter. had run with 
the best of them but not long enough. 

P\l i B. Auiioi r 

Cincinnati 

.Sirs: 

I suspect that Andy Granatclli won't en- 
ter the Memorial Day Race next year un- 
less they call it the "Indy 450." 

Jons J, 1.YOS5 

Chicago 
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If you're moving, please lei us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


City 

Slate Zip Code 


Bo sure to aiiach your adijress label when 
writing un other mailers concerning your sub- 
scripiiun— billing, ailjusimcni, complaint, cic. 


To order SI check bo*: □ new C renewal 
Rales: Continental US; I ycari'$9. Alaska, 
Canada. H.iwaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
1 yr.JlO, All Military Personnel; I yr/$6. All 
other; 1 yr/JU. 



The biggest reason for 
getting a wagon. 


When you think about it, a wagon 
is half car and half space. 

That's where Plymouth started 
when we designed the new Sport 
Suburban. Where we ended up is 
another thir>g. 

We didn't just build the car 
part We made a luxury sedan. 
With wood'grained panelling. A 
fold-down armrest. And an op- 


tional rear window that washes it- 
self. That no other wagon in its 
class has. 

And we didn't just add space. 
Sport Suburban has more cubic 
feet of space than any wagon In 
its class. Because we placed it on 
the longest wheelbase of any 
wagon made. 

Now, anyone can create space. 


But ours is all usable. With no 
bumps to get in the way of load- 
ing and unloading. Also, we offer 
a roof rack. Not any roof rack. An 
adjustable one. 

There are plenty of other rea- 
sons for owning a Sport Suburban. 
But you should see them in per- 
son at your Plymouth dealer's. 
You'll find him a reasonable man. 


Plymouth Sp<Ml Subufban And the beat goes on. 





The cocktail 


It’s a Gill Sour 
wlien you 
shake it over 


ICOCKTAILS CALVERl 


oof Gin Sour 
ihin^ 
sh juicy 

lemons and our oivn Calvert 10(Ki Dry Gin. 

Now, attention, Tom Collins lovers. Pour Calvert's 
Guof'proof Gin Sour into a tall glass with club soda and sugar, 
and, like magic, it's a Tom Collins. And as goorl 
aaourGin Souris — that’s bow good our Tom » 

Collins is. , 

We invented the cocktail with a 
highball in it. That way.cverybo^, * 
gets twice as mucli 



Gin Sour 60 Proof • Altoavoita6le: 111 Voflks Martini 75 Proof; Eitrs Dry 70 Proof; Daiqiiin, ManhstUn, Whiskey Sour 60 Proof; Margeriie, TequiU Sour 55 Proof • CeiverC Olst. Co., N.Y.C. 


